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CHAPTER I. 

**0h, dear me! how tiresome men are!" This 
was Rose Leblanc's exclamation as, on a fine even- 
ing in summer, she stood upon the bridge at the 
entrance of the town of .J^aij, /Surrounded by a 
number of young men, Jdweify'Jjri>^tir^ or arti- 
zans, who generally coQttiy^d tol>e;fiii[^ned there 
at the hour when she pafisgd'onrher wd-y from the 
market-place of the city tdHhe- pretty village of 
Juran9on, where she lived "Rose was considered 
the prettiest girl of the town and of its environs ; 
and this was saying a great deal, for the old capi- 
tal of B^am, the birth-place of Henry the Fourth, 
is not deficient in women whose beauty might vie 
with that of their Spanish neighbours. Her per- 
sonal attractions, the untutored grace and charm 
of her manners, the vivacity of her rustic wit, drew 
a variety of customers to her stall on the Place du 
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March^. Her bon mots were as much in repute as 
her peaches, and her smiles as much sought after 
as her nosegays. But on this particular evening 
in June, 18 — , neither Jean Renaud, the miller's 
son, nor M. Charles, the watchmaker of the Place 
Henri Quatre, nor Jules, the nephew of Madame 
Bertrand, the milliner of the Grande Rue, nor M. 
Firrain, the valet of the Comte de Millefort, suc- 
ceeded in drawing into conversation the little fruit- 
seller, generally the life and soul of these evening 
reunions, but who on this occasion maintained an 
obstinate silence, and persisted in frowning down 
all their efforts to enliven her. Jules Bertrand, 
the youngest of the party, lost patience at last, 
and exclaimed, ''What a bore it is when people 
won^t be pleasant! It is a downright shame to 
spoil sport in that way ; I call it quarrelling with 
one's bread and butter." 

" Mademoiselle is out of spirits," sighed M. Fir- 
min, with a sentimental air. (His neighbour, 
Madame Yictoire, pronounced him to be a person 
of great sensibility ; he had shown so much feel- 
ing, she said, when her canary-bird died.) 

" Then it must be on account of your flirtation 
with a lady who shall be nameless," cried Jules, 
<irho delighted in tormenting the most faithful and 
most ill-used of Rose's admirers ; ''you are such 
a gay deceiver, M. Firmin." 

"Hold your tongue, child," said Rose, strug- 
gling at the same time not to smile. 
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*' There now ! " exclaimed Jules triumphantly, 
" I have done what none of you could accomplish ; 
I have made her speak, and all but laugh/' 

" Well, then, M. Jules, if you possess the art of 
obtaining answers from ladies, will you please to 
ask Mdlle. Bose with whom she intends to open 
the ball at the Three Elms on Thursday next V 
said Jean Benaud. 

" I claim the first contredanse,*' cried M. Charles. 
" It is a long-standing engagement/' 

" And I the second,'' modestly put in M. Firmin. 

" And I the last," Jules called out ; " it is al- 
ways the merriest/' 

" Mademoiselle does not dance with children," 
sententiously observed M. Giraud, the son of the 
postmaster at Juran9on. 

** When I saved your kitten, Mdlle. Bose, from 
the ruthless hands of a parcel of school-boys, you 
promised to open the ball with me on Thursday 
next/' 

" She shall do no such thing," indignantly ex- 
claimed M. Charles ; " did not you hear me say 
that Mademoiselle was engaged to me ?" 

It was at that moment that Bose, quite worn 
out with the contest between her admirers, gave 
vent to that unflattering soliloquy with which our 
story opens, " Dear me ! how very tiresome men 
are \ Please to let me pass, gentlemen/' 

" But, Mdlle. Bose " " But, really, Mdlle. 

Bose..." " But, indeed, Mdlle. Bose .. ." "But 

B 2 
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upon mj word^ Mdlle. Rose • . /' was reiterated on 
all sides* 

" Can there be any thing more ridiculous, I 
want to know, than to come here evening after 
evening, just like a set of gabies, to watch the 
river flow, I suppose ; stopping the way, making 
people lose their time V and so saying she stamped 
her little foot, and tossed her pretty head. But 
as the young men seemed bent on detaining or 
accompanying her, she was forced to have recourse 
to another expedient. " Well, now, I'll tell you 
what, I shall open the ball with the one amongst 
you who shall arrive first at the Croix de la Mis- 
sion, at Juran^on. I am going to clap my hands ; 
the third time I do so you are all to start. One, 
two, three, and be off! What I does nobody mean 
to try for it? very well, gentlemen, please 
yourselves by all means ; but you may wait long 
enough before I dance with any of you at the next 
ball, or indeed ever again. There are plenty of 
partners to be had in and near Pau. No need to 
go a begging for them." 

"Well, but stop a minute, can't you V cried M. 
Charles. *' We must agree on the conditions. It 
is a bargain, then, that you open the ball with the 
winner of this new sort of race V 

"This steeple-chase," suggested M. Firmin, 
whose master was a member of the jockey club. 

** And that is even if M. Andr^ should ask you V 
whispered Jules to Rose, who blushed and turned 
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awaj. Then addressing herself to the others, she 
said, " Well, I suppose you do not mean to accept 
my offer. It does not signify ; but remember that 
I do not dance again with any of you, except with 
Jules, perhaps/' 

" Ah ! my little queen of peaches,'^ said Jules 
to himself, "you are trying to make friends with 
Jules Bertrand ; that is a proof that he hit the 
right nail on the head just now/' 

" Come, then, let us have this steeple-chase, as 
Firmin calls it," cried the watchmaker. 

" Ay, ay, I am all for the race," said another. 

" Stand in oixler ! " cried a third ; " Mademoiselle 
shall give the signal."' 

"Stop a moment,*' said Rose, "I have some- 
thing more to say. You must all promise to wait 
for me at Juran9on ; no one is to come back to 
meet me." 

" I dare say not," again whispered Jules. 

" Not the conqueror ?" exclaimed all the young 
men. 

*' No, not the conqueror, or he will forfeit his 
claim to the first contredanse. My mind is made 
up, and it is of no use arguing with me." 

" "We all know that very well," cried the watch- 
maker. " You are a regular little tyrant ; but I 
suppose, like other tyrants, you must be obeyed." 

" Well, do not keep us waiting too long," good- 
humouredly added M. Charles. 

Hose gave him one of her bright smiles, clapped 
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her hands, and in an instant all the young men 
were running along the road or across the mea- 
dows in the direction of Juran9on. She watched 
them for an instant, and then turning towards 
Jules, who had not stirred from the spot, she gently 
pushed him by the shoulders, and said, " And do 
you not intend to compete for the prize, Jules V 

He put on a stubborn look. " If I was to win 
you would not dance with me/' 

"Why not?" 

'' Because, as I said before, M. Andr^ might ask 
you, and then you would throw me over/' 

Bose blushed deeply, and tears came into her 
eyes. 

" Oh, for heaven's sake, Mdlle. Rose, don't you 
go and cry. I only said that to tease you a little ; 
I would not vex or annoy you for the world." 

" Well, but it will be a real annoyance and vex- 
ation to me if people should talk of M. Andre's 
making up to me." 

" And why so, Mdlle. Rose ? I am sure if I 
were you I should be quite proud of such a sweet- 
heart. M. Andr^ is so handsome and agreeable ; 
I declare he looks quite like a real gentleman." 

"And so he should, Jules. For all that they 
are so poor now, his grandfather was a nobleman. 
Between you and me, I always fancy that is the 
reason that my people at home cannot bear him." 

" Oh, then, your friends don't like him. The 
more shame for them, I say. I'd bet any thing it 
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is all M. Henri's doing. He has always had a 
spite against him, I know. Pretty manners he 
has, to be sure ! why, he looks for all the world 
like a country bumpkin. And then he is as jealous 
as a Turk ; every body knows that." 

"Hush, Jules, you den't know what you are 
talking about.'' 

" I beg your pardon, Mdlle. Rose ; I always know 
what I say, though I don't always say what I 
know. Good night, Mdlle. Rose; now I shall 
endeavour to overtake the racers. I know a short 
cut across the meadows that will give me a good 
chance." 

When Rose was left alone, she turned down a 
path on the opposite side of the bridge from that 
which the young men had taken, and walked for 
some time alongside the river, or Oave de Pau. 
The setting sun was shining on the snowy summits 
of the Pyrenees, and the evening breeze rippling 
the surfEU^e of the stream and waving to and fro 
the branches of the alders and poplars that lined 
its banks. After a few minutes' walk she reached 
a cottage overshadowed with acacias in full bloom 
and covered with white roses, the perfume of which 
scented the air to some distance. A young man 
was leaning against a tree with a book in his hand, 
but at the sound of Rose's light footstep he sprang 
forward to meet her. 

" Ah ! here you are at last, my sweet Rose, my 
dear little Pomona." 
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" None of those strange names for me, if you 
please, M. Andr^ ; you know that I do not like to 
be called after heathen goddesses/' 

'' Indeed ! and how did you find out that Pomona 
was not a good Christian, my darling ? I did not 
know you were so learned/' 

" M. Firmin told me so/' 

" So you still continue to gossip with footmen/' 

*' Why not, M. Andr^ ? I talk to every body who 
talks to me/' 

'^I am afraid so," answered the young man 
somewhat drily. 

" Do not quarrel with me to-night, M. Andre ; I 
am unhappy enough as it is/' 

" Well, I suppose there is nothing to put me in 
spirits, Rose ; for if I draw a bad number to-morrow 
I must go away, I must leav6 you for heaven knows 
how long — you, my betrothed, you whom I love 
more than I can express/' 

" If we had only money enough to pay for a 
substitute, as my uncle is going to do for Henri, 
supposing the worst comes to the worst, and he 
draws a bad number. What a lucky fellow Henri 
is!" 

" My mother and my brother are just as poor 
as myself There is scarcely a peasant in the 
neighbourhood that is not better off than the De 
Vidals ; and yet our ancestors, they say, were 
amongst the noblest and wealthiest seigneurs of 
this province/' 
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" I know they were, M. Andr€ ; and, though it 
is a weakness perhaps, I believe it is just because 
you are of a high family, and at the same time so 
poor, that I have a regard for you, and that I am 
determined to be your wife." 

*' Well, I do not see any advantage in being 
bom a gentleman if one is at the same time as 
poor as a rat, and obliged to live in the same 
manner as the village labourers/' 

" Oh, well, I like to feel that you are a gentle- 
man. It is not the clothes a man wears, or the 
kind of food he eats, that makes the difference. 
When we are married, it will be my business to 
work for you, to wait upon you, to keep things 
Straight in the house while you read and write 
and study in those great books which M. le Cure 
lends you. You will sit there on the bench near 
the door looking at the sky, at the hills, at the 
stars, and at your little wife, too, now and then.'' 

" Oh, very, very often indeed. Rose, at my dear 
Kttlewife!" 

" Not too often though, for she will have to be 
very busy about the house: there will be the 
kitchen to attend to, you know, and the wash- 
house, and the chickens, and the pigs, and the 
garden," 

" Ah ! my darling, you are going on like Lafon- 
taine's milkmaid/' 

" What milkmaid do you mean ? I never heard 
of her before. Does she live at Pau or at Juran- 
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9on ? I have never heard of the village of Lafon- 
taine." 

" No, no ; the milkmaid I mean is the creation 
of a great writer's brain, the heroine of one of the 
prettiest fables that ever was written/' 

" Oh, as to fables, I do not care for them at all. 
I like a song twenty times better. Then is it 
really at twelve o'clock to-morrow that the dreadful 
balloting for the conscription takes place?" 

"Alas! it is so." 

"At the Prefecture?" 

" Yes, in the Salle du Conseil. Shall you come 
to market as usual ?" 

" Of course I shalL The fruit cannot be left to 
take care of itself. I should be bored to death, 
too, if I stayed all day at home. I had much 
rather hear the worst at once. If you draw a 
good number, M. Andr^, mind you make some 
sign as you come out that will make me know at 
once what has happened," 

" Suppose I have been fortunate, I will lay my 
hand on my heart ; and in the contrary case . . ." 

" Well, you had better then make the sign of 
the cross, there is always a little bit of comfort in 
that. But I forget they are all waiting for me at 
Juran^on!" 

"Who are waiting?" 

" The young men you know that meet on the 
bridge every evening. I was obliged to play them 
a little trick in order to get rid of them. They 
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have been running a race, and I am to open the 
next ball with the winner/' 

'^ You are always flirting, Boee ; always laugh- 
ing, talking, dancing with those vulgar peopla'' 

"As to laughing) and talking, and dancing, 
where is the harm ? And as to flirting . . . but 
you are very unjust, very unkind, M. Andre. 
Those vulgar people, as you call them, are my 
friends ; and they are much kinder to me than 
you are/' And Rose wiped her eyes with the 
comer of her apron* 

" Forgive me, dearest, forgive me,'' said Andre 
in a pleading voica " I do believe you care for 



me/' 



(( 



I should think you did, indeed I " Rose indig- 
nantly exclaimed : but, softening again, she said, 
'' And your mother, H. Andr^ ; she must be veiy 
unhappy, poor woman: and H. Baptiste, who is 
so fond of you, and his pretty little girl who follows 
you about like your shadow. Well, we must make 
the best of a bad affair, I suppose, and not torment 
ourselves too much beforehand." 

*' If I draw a good number, I shall immediately 
speak to your uncle, and ask him to consent to 
our marriage/' 

'' Oh, no indeed, M. Andre, you must do no such 
thing f my uncle will not hear of it, I am sure : 
and Henri ! dear me, he has no idea that you are 
courting me/' 

" Well, it is high time he should know some- 
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thing about it then. Why you have always made 
such a mystery of it, I am sure I cannot tell ; 
forbidding me to speak to you coming out of 
church, or on the promenade, or in the market- 
place. And then I am never to ask you to dance 
at the balls ! Why, if you had not been such a 
little coward, who knows but we should be by this 
time married and safe from this horrid conscrip- 
tion ; whereas now I may be in for it for seven 
years — a pretty look-out for a pair of engaged 
lovers!'' 

" Well, I can only repeat what I have always 
said, M. Andre. It would not have done us any 
good to have set people talking. My uncle would 
have forbidden me to speak to you, and I should 
not have had an instant's peace at home. You 
have no idea how savage Henri Lacaze is about 
the people who make up to me. I assure you I 
quite tremble to think of it. He might take it 
into his head to quarrel with you." 

" Well, it must come to that at last, I suppose, 
and it is childish to go on in this manner." 

" If Henri hears of it, he will be in such a 
passion ! We shall not be allowed to marry, and 
in the mean time I shall be scolded from morning 
to night by my uncle, by Aunt Babet, and HenrL" 

''And what right, I should like to know, has 
M. Lacaze to interfere in the matter ?" 

'' He will not listen to reason. It is of no use. 
It is just like talking to a wall. It is now more 
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than two years since I told him that I would never 
be his wife. He will not give it up. He keeps 
harping upon my having promised to many him. 
It is so absurd ! As if a promise made by a child 
could bind a woman I" 

" Then you did once promise V 

'* Well, M. Andre, I will tell you just how it 
happened. We were brought up together. Henri 
is the son, as you know, of my uncle's deceased 
wife, and he was always as fond of him as if he 
had been his own child. And to me he was as a 
brother. When we were children, he used to call 
me his little wife, and I called him my husband. 
He carried me in his arms long before I could 
walk ; and, later, he used to take me out into the 
fields and meadows. Well, about four years ago, 
he said to me one day, ' Rose, in two years' time I 
shall marry you.' ' Shall you, indeed?' I answered, 
quite surprised. ' My father agrees to it, and so 
does Aunt Babet ; I suppose you have no objection, 
Rosy?' 'WeD, I have no particular objection,' I 
said ; 'and if you all three wish it, I don't mind being 
your wife. But you must let me amuse myself 
for some time first, and dance as much as I like 
before I marry.' * Then it is a promise,' he said, 
and he kissed me on both cheeks. I did not think 
much of this at first, and when they talked about 
it, it gave me neither pain nor pleasure. At 
that time I began going to the market with 
Aunt Babet, and the following summer to the 
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village balls. I liked to dance, to laugh, to amuse 
myself, and the young men were all very civil to 
me. Then a great change came over Henri, who 
had always been so kind to me up to that time. 
He was always scolding, finding fault, and tor- 
menting me about every thing. I got very 
angry sometimes. I would not listen when he 
tried to make it up; and in order to pro- 
voke him I used to say that I would never 
marry him. This always put him into a passion. 
He used to raise his hand as if to strike me, but 
he never did though ; and I went on plaguing him 
in this way to pay him off for his scoldings. On 
my seventeenth birthday he said we must marry. 
* Thank you for nothing,' I answered, * I do not 
intend to marry at present ; and when I do, it will 
not be a cross tyrannical man like you. I choose 
to amuse myself with my friends and acquaint* 
ances, to go to the balls, and chat with my part- 
ners without being scolded and interfered with.' 
I kept firm to this, and desired him not to think 
any more of me, but to look out for another wife. 
He looked at me so strangely when I said this 
that I felt quite frightened. 'Very well,' he 
growled out at last, ' I can't help it if you choose 
to make a fool of yourself. I'll be patient and 
wait ; but for God's sake don't go and lose your 
heart to any of these youngsters ; for, mind you, 
I'll kill the man who thinks to many you.' Well, 
M. Andr^, we are always in the same state. He 
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says that he is waiting ; that he lets me have my 
own way for a time till I am grown reasonable. 
He is cross sometimes, but not reallv unkind: 
only if even in joke I say any thing about marry- 
ing somebody else, his manner quite frightens me. 
His eyes flash like lightning, and I have seen him 
once break an oak stick in his hand as if it had 
been a willow cane. He was as pale as pale ....'' 

"But,'' exclaimed Andr^ impatiently, "there 
must be an end of all this. "HL Henri must be 
brought to reason." 

^'Oh, but he is so fierce, so violent, and you, 
M. Andre,' you are so gentle." A crimson 
flush overspread the young man's face, and he 
said in a voice which faltered with passion, " Do 
you suspect me of timidity. Rose ? Do you think 
that I dread the coarse violence of an ill-bred 
fellow who awes you by his brutality, but who, 
should he dare to insult me, will find to his cost 
that a man with noble blood in his veins can 
match by courage and skill mere physical force ?" 

" Do not be angry, M. Andre ; pray, pray com- 
pose yourself. All will go well if you are not too 
precipitate. But, I declare, if that is not the 
angelus ringing ! What will those youths say, and 
my uncle and Henri ? Some of them will be 
coming back to look for me." 

" Always Henri ! " cried Andr^ impatiently ; 
for the name of young Lacaze had become intole- 
rable to him. " Forgive me, dear Rose, forgive 
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me. Do not look bo anxious, dearest ; I will ac- 
company you part of the way/' 

" Not further than the bridge, M. Andr^/' 
" Ah 1 those fears of yours again ; they vex and 
offend me/' 

'* Oh, dear me ! how very tiresome men are ! " 
Rose sighed out for the second time that day, but 
in a more gentle and melancholy tone than before. 
She smiled a little mournfully as Andr^ took her 
hand and kissed it, and then walked away to- 
wards Juran9on, while he sat down on the bank, 
under the acacia-trees, and fell into a long reverie. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The house which M. Dumont, Rose Leblanc's 
uncle, owned in the pretty village of Juran^on was 
one of those old-fashioned buildings which are 
often seen in the southern provinces of France. 
Half farm and half cottage, it covered a large ex- 
tent of ground ; but a portion of the walls was 
falling into decay, and the rooms which were in- 
habited by the family were fewer in number than 
those devoted to extraneous purposes connected 
with the owner's business as a market-gardener 
and stnall farmer. At the back of the house there 
was a garden full of aromatic plants and China 
roses in full bloom. A variety of fruit-trees were 
nailed against walls fringed with the blue flowers 
of the iris and the dark blue larkspurs. Beyond 
this enclosure a grove of Spanish chestnuts, and on 
the other side a rich luxuriant meadow, watered 
by a little stream, and studded with alders and 
weeping willows, fringed the banks of the Gave 
de Pau, and commanded a lovely view of the val- 
ley beyond it, and of the glorious range of Pyre- 
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nean mountains, purple as the Apennines, and 
snow-capped as the Alps. 

The daylight was beginning to wane when Rose 
entered the village of Juran9on, with a heightened 
colour and a hurried step, which betokened some 
degree of uneasiness of mind. The young men, 
who had been waiting at the Croix de la Mission 
for nearly an hour, hastened to meet her. Jean 
Renaud had won the race, and came forward to 
proclaim his victory. She complimented him gaily, 
and after a little talking and laughing took leave 
of the " bande joyeuse.'' M. Dumont and his sister 
Babet had also been for some time impatiently 
looking out for Rose. He was seated at the 
kitchen table, opposite the chimney, with a large 
leathern pouch before him, standing ready to en- 
gulph the proceeds of the little bag in which his 
niece deposited every day the money she brought 
back from market. " You are late, little one,'' he 
called out as she came in. ** You play truant, I 
suspect, and stop to chatter with every idle body 
that comes in your way. I never knew such a 
girl for talking. Little Jules Bertrand is nothing 
to you, although the boy has a tongue that would 
set twenty mills going. Let us hear what you 
have done in the way of business to-day. What 
did the peaches sell for V 

^^ Ten francs ; and here are six for the peaches 
and apricots. Are you satisfied ?' 

" Pretty well, little girl.^ 



if 
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" Then I am sure you will give me five francs. 
I want a new apron, and a lace fringe to it'' 

" Mercy on us ! she does not mince matters," 
exclaimed Babct " Fringed with lace, indeed ! 
I should like to know if I ever wore aprons fringed 
with lace. What we shall come to at last ! " 

Old Dumont pretended to frown, and tapped 
Rose's fingers, which were frimbling in the bag for 
a five-franc piece. 

*' You are an extravagant little minx ; if this 
goes on I shall end my days at the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. You will ruin me, child." Rose 
kissed his forehead, and dropped back into the bag 
the piece of money she had laid hold of. " What 
are you doing, you silly puss, can't you understand 
a joke, child ? Take your five francs, my girl, and 
make the most of them. Your old uncle likes to 
see you smart." 

" Her old uncle would do much better not to 
encourage his niece in such vanities," exclaimed 
Babet. " The child is conceited enough already, 
and the money she spends on artificial flowers, lace, 
and trumpery of all sorts ! " 

" Come, come, sister Babet, don't be hard upon 
the girl ; children will be children." 

" But you spoil her so, brother !" 

"I like that, indeed! It is I, perhaps, that's 
always providing dainties for the girl's supper? 
Nothing is good enough for her. Mdlle. must 
have fricassees, and poached eggs, and. what not 1" 

2 
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" Well, as to that, young people must eat. The 
child has not left off growing yet : and she is not 
a bad girl after all/' 

The niece threw her arms round her aunt's neck, 
who was placing her supper on the table, and 
whispering, " There it is, nice and hot ; make haste 
to eat it up." 

" Oh, dear me ! how vexed they will be when 
they hear that I am resolved to marry M. Andre !" 

This was said to herself, and the thought threw 
her into a brown study. 

"What are you doing, little one," asked M. 
Dumont, " with your fork up in the air and your 
eyes fixed on the window, as if you were counting 
the stars in the sky? You are not like yourself 
to-night. What is the matter, that you do not eat 
your supper ?" 

" Has Henri had his supper?" 

" No, indeed ; he is not come in. Young people 
have queer fashions now-a-days. I can't think 
what keeps him. But here he is, I believe." 

The door opened, and a tall, strongly-built young 
man, square-shouldered, with a bushy head of hair, 
and a somewhat awkward figure, entered the house. 
He put down his hat and stick on the bench near 
the door, and came up to the table where Rose 
was sitting at supper. 

" Wait a bit," said Babet, " I shall get your soup 
warmed in a minute." 

"Thank you, aunt; I am in no hurry," he 
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answered ; and sat down, as far as possible from 
Rose, with his elbows on the table, and his head 
leaning on his hands. M. Dumont spoke to him 
two or three times ; but, getting nothing but mono- 
syllabic answers, he soon lay back in his arm- 
chair and fell asleep. When both the young people 
had finished eating. Rose offered to wash up the 
plates ; but Babet desired her to sit still, and 
removed them herself to the back-kitchen. She 
then took her spinning-wheel, and diligently plied 
the spindle. Henri walked up and down the room 
without speaking ; now and then stopping short 
for an instant, and then beginning again to 
pace backwards and forwards. At last, standing 
opposite to her, he said, in a rough, imperious 
manner: 

** What the devil is the meaning of this steeple- 
chase, which all the tom-fools in the place were 
talking of just now?" 

" Jean Renaud won it,'^ she answered in a play- 
ful but defiant tone of voice. " I wished him joy 
just now/' 

" And may I ask what the prize has been V 

"The honour of opening the next ball with, if 
not the prettiest, the merriest girl of Jurancjon." 

" Oh, indeed ! and that is yourself, I suppose ?" 

"How wonderfully acute at guessing you are, 
my dear cousin.'' 

"Let me tell you that I do not fancy at all this 
sort of thing." 
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'' I am not surprised at it. You are not nimble 
enough : running and dancing were never in your 
line." 

"Jean Renaud will have been at his pains for 
nothing. You will not dance with him or any 
body else this week/' 

" I beg your pardon. I shall dance with him 
and with as many others besides as I like/' 

" Not when I forbid it. I don't advise you to 
try my patience too far/' 

Rose hummed the air of a contredanse ; and as 
she span, beat time with her foot 

" You shall not go to the ball this week.' 

" Do you think so V 

" I positively forbid you to go.' 

" And in the name of patience what right have 
you to forbid it? a tyrant's right, I suppose !" ex- 
claimed Rose, who was getting veiy angry, for she 
knew very well that Henri could always obtain 
M. Duraont's sanction to the enforcement of what 
she called his caprices, and then she was obliged 
to submit. " If I was you, Henri, I should be 
ashamed of playing the tyrant. The young men 
will all laugh at you famously when I tell them 
that you will not permit me to dance. Even 
Jules Bertrand says it is ridiculous to be so 
jealous." 

Henri turned pale with anger, and struck the 
table with a violence that made the candlesticks 
quiver. There was a long silence, during which no 
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sound was heard but the snoring of his dog, who 
was lying before the fire, and Babet's footsteps, as 
she moved about in the adjoining room. 

" The fact is/' said Henri, tiying to command 
his voice and appear indifibrent, " that I wish you 
to leave off selling the fruit. That stall of yours 
is the rendezvous of all the idlers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and you make no end of objectionable 
acquaintances there. I can't stand it any longer. 
Aunt Babet used to attend to the stall, and she 
can do so again." 

^^ Oh, what a capital idea ! '* exclaimed Rose with 
a little scornful laugh. " That will indeed draw 
custom to the shop. My poor dear uncle must in 
that case send some wonderful fruit to market, or 
his business will scarcely thrive.'' 

" Then it is by dint of flirting and coquetting 
that you manage to sell the fruit to such advan- 
tage. The devil take the money and the cus- 
tomers !" 

" And the stall-keeper too ?" asked Rose with a 
provoking smile. 

"You ought to be aware, Rose, that your 
proper place is at home minding the house, and 
looking after the cows, the poultry, all the 
things that a good housewife ought to care for. 
There is an end to trifling and nonsense : people 
must.settle down at last, and in a month . . . ." 

" Ah, indeed," repeated Rose in a low voice as if 
speaking to herself; "there must be an end to all 
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this, and the time is come to tell him about 
Andr^." 

" In a month we are to be married." 

"Oh, no, indeed!" exclaimed Rose, looking 
frightened. 

"Do not exasperate me," cried Henri in a 
passion. " I can put up with your caprices, your 
waywardness, — ^your flirting ways, even, I have sub- 
mitted to, — though ten times a day I have felt so 
angry that I have scarcely known what to do with 
myself; but mark me. Rose, if you were to fall in 
love with one of those youngsters whom you flirt 
with, if one of them dared to propose to marry 
you, my betrothed wife, I'd kill him." 

" Oh, that is the way you take to make yourself 
agreeable, is it ? It certainly holds out a great 
inducement to a woman to marry you! your 
humble servant, my cousin. It is enough to be 
bullied and ill-used in this way for the present 
without binding oneself to be your slave for ever/' 

"Did you say I ill-used you, Rose ?" 

" Certainly you ill-use me : you scold me, you 
treat me like a child, you forbid me to go to the 
ball. Because I amuse myself in town, you 
threaten to keep me here to work in the kitchen 
and feed the poultry. This does not suit me at 
all, I can tell you. You want to insist upon 
marrying me without caring to know if I love 
you, or if I do not love . . . ." 

She had raised her eyes to Henri's &ce, and 
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something in its expression made her stop short. 
He hastily took up his hat and called his dog. A 
deadly paleness had come over his face. He left 
the house without speaking. 

When Rose found herself alone in her little 
bedroom, she opened the latticed window which 
looked upon the garden. The calm beauty of the 
nighty the distant murmur of the river, the per- 
fume of the flowers, and the serene aspect of the 
cloudless sky, soothed her agitation. The loveli^ 
ness of nature has often a powerful effect even on 
those who do not analyze their own impressions. 
It may even be more real from the very fact that 
imagination has no share in producing it. The 
little peasant girl whose heart had been stirred by 
various emotions during the whole of the day, now 
experienced the influence of that silent balmy 
evening hour. She sat down on her bed with her 
head leaning on her hand, and revolved in her 
mind the events of the day. The sound of a deep 
sigh caught her ear, and looking out of the win- 
dow, she saw between the boughs of the acacia- 
trees, a man sitting on the bench near the en- 
trance door. " It is Henri,'' she said to herself. 
" Yes, it is certainly Henri. There is his dog lying 
at his feet. What a deep sigh that was ! What 
is he thinking of?" Gently she put aside the 
branches of the jessamine which embowered the 
window, and stretched her head forward to make 
sure that it was indeed her cousin who was sitting 
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there. A rose wliich she had gathered in Andre's 
garden slipped out of her dress, and fell at the 
feet of the young man. He laid hold of it and 
looked up. The window above was hastily closed, 
but Rose with her face against the panes, watched 
the fate of the flower. Henri had crushed it in 
his hands and thrown it on the ground. His dog 
welit up to smell at it, but with his foot he thrust 
him aside. A moment afterwards he picked up 
the bruised and withered rose, and his footsteps 
were now heard upon the wooden stairs leading to 
his room. 

" What strange creatures men are ! " Rose ejacu- 
lated as she laid her head on the pillow. The 
refrain of one of Jasmin's prettiest songs came 
into her mind at that moment, and she fell asleep 
murmuring in the patois of her native land the 
words of advice which the Poet of Agen addresses 
to the loveliest rose of the garden : 

'^ To shield thee from the stormy wind, 
Believe me, Rose, a guardian find ^'' 



* " Pour lutter contre I'orage, 

Crois moi, crois moi, prends un tuteur." 



CHAPTER HI. 

Thb next day, by six in the morning, a cart laden 
with fruit was standing at M. Dumont's door; 
some bright nosegays of flowers, and bundles of 
jasmine and myrtle were intermingled with the 
baskets of peaches, apricots, figs, and plums. Rose 
stood at the horse's head giving orders, assisting 
in the arrangement of her stores, and hastening 
the proceedings of the stable-boy, who did not seem 
in as great a hurry as herself to set off for Pau. 

" How do you do, Aunt Babet ; how is your 
rheumatism this morning ? " she asked, as the 
good lady, with her head covered with a shawl, 
opened the window of the kitchen. 

" Why, I have not closed my eyes all night," 
was the reply. " That goose, Henri, who actually 
asked me last night if I would not take your place. 
Rose, at the market-place ! A pretty thing, indeed, 
at my age ! He is not pleased with you. Rose ; 
you are really too giddy ; you come home so late : 
it is that which puts him out. Oh, dear me ! young 
people are very aggravating ; they have no consi- 
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deration for any body. They take such strange 
ideas into their heads. What would people say, I 
wonder, to see a woman of my years perched up 
on that narrow seat, for all the world like a hen 
on a garden wall?*' 

Rose, who did not feel quite sure whether 
Babet's soliloquy referred to her own misdeeds, or 
to Henri's inconsiderate suggestion, hastened to 
reply. 

" People would be sure to say that you ought 
not to be exposed to the fatigue of going back- 
wards and forwards, and to the bothers of the 
market-place. It is not all pleasure sitting at the 
receipt of custom, whatever Henri may think. I 
wish he'd go and keep the stall himself for one 
whole day. Mr. That is difficult to please ; Mrs. 
This never finds any thing to her taste. There are 
people who would swear that a green gage was a 
damson and a peach a potatoe. You have to smile 
to one customer, to joke with a second, to curtsey 
to a third : to keep every body in a good humour, 
and lose your own temper just at the right moment. 
Oh, it is not all so easy as people suppose. It 
requires a deal of management. And my poor 
uncle, too I I wonder how he would like to dine on 
dishes of my cooking. Poor dear man ! it would 
make him ill to a certainty." 

*' Well, child, you are not deficient in sense at 
times. There is some truth in what you say: 
but you are not listening to me. Why are you 
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in such a huny ? it has not struck seven o'clock 
yet/' 

'* Indeed, it must be past seven, aunt; the 
clock of the Franciscans is always slow. The sun 
is my time-piece. Good-bye, my dear aunt ; mind 
you take care of yourself, and don't mind what 
Henri says.'' 

Then, with a nod and a smile, she shook the 
bridle, flourished the whip, and the old horse, well 
accustomed to her ways, trotted off on the road 
to Pan. 

She had dressed herself with a good deal of care 
that morning, the little fruit-seller of Jurangon, 
and she no doubt looked extremely well in her 
blue petticoat, her red boddice, and her gold chain. 
A large straw-hat shaded her forehead and her 
bright violet-coloured eyes. She was young and 
gay, graceful as a kitten, and merry as a bird. 
The sweet morning breeze fanned her blooming 
cheeks, and waved her glossy hair ; the singing of 
the larks and the thrushes awakened gladness in 
her heart. She made a pretty picture, this little 
girl, seated amidst her flowers and her fruit, 
smiling, and, like Belinda, making the world gay 
with her smiles. But shadows occasionally passed 
over that expressive young face. The solicitudes 
of the maiden interfered with the instinctive 
joyousness of the child. Anxious thoughts con- 
cerning Andre, the conscription, the approaching 
ballot, Henri's violence, his threats, and his sighs, 
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came athwart her enjoyment of that summer 
morning, like clouds across a radiant sky. She 
looked back towards Juran^on, and the sound of 
the bells of its old church seemed to speak like a 
voice from her home ; she looked at the little 
white house amongst the trees, the cottage of the 
De Yidals, and she fell into a reverie, and built a 
castle in the air, in which that aristocratic syllable 
played a conspicuous part. At the entrance of 
the town she turned into the street which leads to 
the Convent of the ITrsulines. It was there that 
she had been at school, and had learned, at the 
same time as her catechism, to read, to write, and 
to sew. It was there, also, that she had made her 
first Communion. Leaving the boy who accom- 
panied her to take the cart on to the market-place, 
she alighted at the door of the convent, and asked 
to speak to Sister Theresa, who had been her 
teacher in the class. She was shown into the 
parlour where the good nun was at work mending 
the linen. 

" How do you do, my little Rose ? How are 
they all at Juran^on?" she said, without inter- 
rupting her work* " What beautiful weather we 
have now. Your fruits must be getting famously 
npe. 

" Why, indeed, there is nothing to complain of 
in that respect ; but I am in great trouble not- 
withstanding." 

The nun raised her eyes quickly, and fixed. 
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them with a kind inquiring glance on the agitated 
countenance of the young girl. 

" What is the matter^ my child?*' she gently 
said. 

" Why, the matter is, Sister — ^you will think it 
very strange, I know — hut the matter is, that I 
have two suitors — that is, I have a suitor, and 
then my cousin who wants, whether I choose it 
or not, to marry me.*' 

" But, indeed, this is very shocking," said Sister 
Theresa, letting fall the stocking she was mending. 
" I don't understand it at all, Rose. I thought 
you were engaged to M. Lacaze ; and, if so, what 
business have you with other suitors?" 

" M. Andr^ Vidal wishes to marry me, and I 
like him, and have promised myself to him ; but 
my cousin says he will kill any body who makes 
up to me." 

"Do you mean the brother of M. Baptiste 
Vidal?" 

"Yes," Rose answered, with downcast eyes. 
" But they don't know any thing about it at home. 
I never ventured to say that the reason why I had 
changed my mind about Henri was that I liked 
somebody else. And I never would let him talk 
to me before other people." 

" And you have done so in secret, Rose ?" asked 
the nun, with some severity of manner. 

" Just a little now and then. But indeed. Sister, 
he is very good. Don't be angry with me. M. 
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Andr£ has never said a word to me he should not ; 
and he is as gentle as Henri is cross/' 

Sister Theresa took a letter out of her pocket 
and read it over attentively. After she had folded 
it up again, and put it hy, she reflected for a few 
moments, and then said, " I strongly recommend 
you, my dear child, to give up the idea of a mar- 
riage which your uncle would not approve of, and 
which would not be acceptable to the relations of 
this young man/' 

Rose looked very much put out. "I don't 
know why you say that, Sister. Madame Vidal is 
very fond of me ; and then, you see, I have now 
promised to marry M. Andr^." 

" Without asking your uncle's consent ? With- 
out consulting your aunt ? In spite of your pre- 
vious engagement to your cousin ?" 

" But it is not my fault if, say what I will, he 
refuses to release me from that engagement. I 
have told him over and over again that I won't be 
his wife." 

*'And why are you resolved not to many 
him?" 

^' Because I don't like him, and that I like some- 
body else. Sister Theresa/' 

" Are you quite sure of it. Rose ?" 

" I should think I was, indeed." 

" I remember that at one time you had a great 
regard for M. Lacaze. What has he done that you 
should change your mind ?" 
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'* He IS so cross. He won't let me amuse myself.' 

" That is indeed a very great offence/^ said the 
nun, with a smile. 

" You don't know, Sister Theresa, how disagree- 
able it is not to amuse one's self. Nuns are always 
contented ; they don't care about going to balls." 

" Well, that is not, I admit, one of our cares." 

^' But for us girls it is not the same thing, you 
see. Now just put yourself for a moment in my 
place, Sister Theresa." 

" Well, I think if I was in your place, I should 
accept the husband which my uncle chose for me, 
and whose good qualities I was acquainted with ; 
that his faults I would put up with, knowing that 
every body has some imperfections or other ; and 
that I myself was not free from them. I would 
try to make a good wife to him ; to be gentle, 
obedient, hard-working, and very pious. I should 
try not to care so much about amusement ; but, 
considering how short life is, I would try to make 
a good use of it, and so prepare for the next 
world." 

" But, Sister, M. le Cure at Juran9on says it is 
wrong for a girl to marry a man she dislikes, 
particularly if she likes somebody else." 

"But she must not like somebody else," per- 
sisted Sister Theresa. 

"That is very easy to say," answered Rose, 
twisting yie comers of her apron between her 
fingers. 

D 
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" If this young man was married should you go 
on caring for him V 

" dear, no ; that would be a mortal sin/' 

" You see, then, that the will has something to 
do with these questions/' 

" But it is not a sin to like M. Andr^/' 

" When a girl is engaged to be married she ought 
to try and keep faithful to the man who has her 
promise. And then it is wrong, exceedingly wrong, 
to act by stealth, and to conceal from parents or 
relatives these sort of affairs. You have sadly 
forgotten our instructions, my dear child/' 

" You will not pray, then, I suppose, that M. 
Andre may get a good number ? The ballot for 
the conscription takes place to-day/' 

" I will gladly pray for him, for you, for every 
one concerned, that all may turn out for the best ; 
and Almighty God knows far better than we do 
how that will be/' 

"I will, in the mean time, say a rosary and 
bum a taper before the blessed Virgin's altar. 
There can't be any harm in that/' 

" No, indeed ; it is always right to pray ; but it 
would be all the better if, after each * Ave,' you 
were to add, * God's holy will be done/ " 

" If I only knew " 

" What His Providence intends, you mean. Ah ! 
that's the difficulty. But there is no alternative ; 
we must make up our minds either to ^truggle in 
His hands like foolish^ helpless children, or humbly 
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to submit to what He ordains ; making His blessed 
will ours, and bearing cheerfiilly the crosses He 
sees fit to lay upon us. Go then, my child, say 
your beads with as much devotion as you can ; 
try to be a good, modest, truthful girl, and our 
dear Mother will help you/' 

" Sister Theresa is a very holy woman," Rose 
said to herself as, coming out of the chapel, she 
walked along the streets to the market-place. 
" She encourages you ; she makes you wish to be 
good ; and I am sure I will try to do as she says. 
But she is rather too severe, I think. After all, 
what great harm have I done ? If it is in secret 
that M. Andr^ has been making up to me, it has 
only been because of Henri's jealousy. It is his 
fault, not mine. And then about • the balls ; I 
don't suppose she ever knew what it was to care 
about dancing. Ah ! there is eight o'clock strik- 
ing. What a long time to wait till twelve ! I 
shall just eat a pear to while away the time, and 
see if the peel, when I throw it up, will fall in the 
shape of a particular letter I am thinking of." 
This experiment, a common one amongst young 
girls in France, did not apparently succeed accord- 
ing to Rose's wishes. The unlucky peel, as it fell 
upon the ground, did not assume the shape of an 
A or a V ; it looked rather more like an L. She 
pushed it away with her foot, and ate her break- 
fast in sileoice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Henri Laoaze stood leaning against the cart which 
had brought Rose to Pau, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and his eyes fixed upon the stall where she was 
attending to her business. He watched every look, 
every gesture of the young girl, who was growing 
restless and fidgetty under his pertinacious gaze. 
She could not raise her eyes without meeting his ; 
and if she tried to move away, or turn her back 
upon him, she still felt that she was observed, and 
could not escape the oppressive sense of that in- 
tolerable surveillance. 

When the clock struck twelve a nervous shiver 
ran through her frame ; her glance wandered over 
the place with an anxious expression, as group 
after group assembled about the door of the Pre- 
fecture. Suddenly she discovered Andre, who was 
smiling to her as he hurried across the empty 
space between the market and the official build- 
ing. Her cheeks, and even her forehead, became 
scarlet ; and though she tried to smile in return. 
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her quivering lips refused to do so. At last Henri 

also left his post against the cart, and walked up 

to the Prefecture. The two young men went in 

almost at the same time. Rose leant upon her 

elbow, staring at the windows of the council-room, 

her hand in her pocket fingering her beads with 

a feverish rapidity, each minute appearing to her 

longer than an hour. Jules Bertrand came up to 

her at that moment. "I say, Mdlle. Rose,'' he 

whispered, in her ear, " I am going to make my 

way into the balloting-room. I can slip through 

the gendarme's legs, or climb up to the window ; 

but my name is not Jules Bertrand if I do not 

bring you the first news of what is going on 

there ;" and before Rose had had time to answer 

he was off, and she saw him grinning at her from 

one of the windows on the staircase. 

Just then a carriage was stopping at the corner 
of the Grande Rue, and two travellers, an elderly 
gentleman, and a tall, fair young lady, got out and 
walked into the Place du March6. The latter was 
not only young and fair, but very tall and dis- 
tinguished looking. It was impossible to see 
more beautiful features or a more graceful figure. 
Her hazel eyes were shaded with dark eyelashes, 
and formed a striking contrast with the extreme 
fairness of her hair and skin. The faint pink 
colour in her cheek was so delicate in its hue that 
it hardly would have shown on a less dazzlingly 
white complexion. The loungers on the Place, and 
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even the working people, turned round to look at 
the strangers who went on foot to visit the church 
of St. Jacques. On their way hack as they were 
passing Rose's stall, the young lady said in a low 
voice to her elderly companion, " Oh, do look, 
grandpapa, at that lovely little fruit-seller. Do 
let us stop and huy some peaches/' The old man 
smiled and gave his purse into her hands. She 
stopped and hent over the counter towards B.ose, 
who asked in an ahsent manner, " How many do 
you wish for, Mademoiselle?" for her eyes and 
her thoughts were continually straying towards 
the Prefecture. 

" A dozen, if you please. Mademoiselle, in that 
little basket lined with moss. How pretty your 
baskets are ! Do look, grandpapa.'* 

As she was lifting up the corbeiUe to exhibit it 
to her grandfather, Jules ran breathless across the 
Place, and rushed to the side of the counter where 
Rose was standing. "It's all over with us,'' he 
whispered to her, and looking up at the same 
moment she saw Andre coming out of the en- 
trance gate. 

"He makes the sign of the cross," she ex- 
claimed, and covered her face with her hands. 
But looking up an instant afterwards, she per- 
ceived Henri standing opposite to her pale, mo- 
tionless, with one hand on his hip and the other 
thrust into his waistcoat. He did not stir, but 
kept his eyes rivetted upon her with a fixedness 
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which struck terror into her heart. She trembled 
under his gaze. 

" Can you give me change for this Napoleon?'' 
asked the young lady, totally unconscious of the 
scene that was enacted before her eyes. 

Kose took the Napoleon mechanically. She was 
dreadfully frightened at the expression of Henri's 
face, and felt afraid of speaking lest she should 
cry ; for at that moment Andr^ was approaching. 
She quite lost her head. In Henri's hand, within 
his breast-coat pocket, she thought she saw the 
handle of a knife. Her blood ran cold, and she 
shuddered. 

^'Rose, Rose," said Andre, in an agitated 
manner as he bent towards her, "it is all over. 
I have drawn a bad number." 

" What do I care ? It is nothing to me," ejacu- 
lated Rose, who was trembhng in all her limbs, 
and scarcely knew what she was saying. 

Andre turned as red as scarlet, and the next 
moment very pale. His lips quivered, and he said 
with deep emotion, "My mother will care. My 
mother will break her heart, and there will be no 
one to comfort her." 

The lady who was standing next to him heard 
that anguished exclamation, and, in a voice and 
with a tone which thrilled on the young man's 
ear as if it had been a whisper from Heaven, she 
said, " God will comfort her." 

He raised his eyes, and saw that sweet, holy, 
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gentle face turned towards him like that of a 
pitying angel. He felt astonished, soothed, be- 
wildered; murmured a few unintelligible woids, 
and disappeared amongst the crowd. 

" Come, my dear Alice,'' said the elderly gentle- 
man to his granddaughter. " Settle your account, 
and come away/' He had not paid any attention 
to the scene which had been going on under his 
eyes during the last few minutes. 

Rose was not thinking of the Napoleon, which 
she still held in her hand. Jules whispered to her, 
" They are waiting for the change." She started 
like a person waking from a dream, couited out 
the money, and handed it to the young laiy with 
some hurried apologies. It was received with a 
smile and a gracious acknowledgment. 

"Good-bye, Mademoiselle," said Rose. "I 
hope we may see you here again. Jules, my boj, 
that basket is too heavy for the lady to carry 
Please to take it to her carriage." There was no 
need of urging Jules to this little act of civility. 
His natural turn for gallantry, joined to the 
stimulus of curiosity, made him abundantly anxi- 
ous to offer his services to the travellers. He 
joyfully seized on the basket, which Alice would 
not allow her grandfather to carry. 

*'Can you tell us, my boy," asked the old 
gentleman, "which is the way to the Ursuline 
Convent ?" 

" Certainly, sir. I will show it you myself. It 
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is a very fine building, one of the largest in the 
town. It is there that Mademoiselle Rose went 
to school/' 

"Mdlle. Rose?'' repeated Alice. "Is that 
the name of the pretty fruit-seller from whom 
we bought these peaches?" 

"Just so, Mademoiselle. She is the flower of 
the market-place, Mdlle. Rose. The prettiest 
girl in the neighbourhood. There are not two 
opinions on that point : and how the men do pay 
court to her, to be sure ! It is a feather in a young 
man's cap if he can get her to accept a nosegay or 
to dance with him ; and as to suitors, why she has 
as many as there are days in the year." 

" Who was that young man who spoke to her 
just now, when we were buying the fruit ? He 
looked very much agitated. Is he one of her 
admirers?" 

"Oh, that is M. Andre Vidal, M. Baptiste's 
brother. He has drawn a bad number." 

Alice gently pressed her grandfather s arm. 

" Do they live at Pau, those brothers you speak 
of?" 

" No, sir. They have a cottage, a sort of little 
farm on the other side of the river. People say 
they are gentlefolks, but not a bit the richer for it. 
Poor as beggars and proud as peacocks, as the 
saying is. But M. Andr6 is a very gentlemanlike 
young man, and talks like a book. M. le Cur6 
says he is vastly well informed." 
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*'It certainly struck me," Alice whispered to 
her grandfather, " that there was something par- 
ticularly refined and even distinguished in this 
young man's countenance and way of speaking/' 

" Child, child,'' answered the old man with a 
smile, " your fancy is already at work, I see." 

"This is the Ursuline Convent," said Jules, 
pointing out the door of the old monastic building 
which was next to the church. " Your caliche is 
standing at the end of the street. Shall I leave 
the basket with the coachman ?" 

As Alice nodded assent he was hastening 
away. 

" Stop a minute, my boy," called the old gentle- 
man, who was searching his pockets for a twenty 
sous piece. Madame Bertrand's nephew did not 
consider it suitable to his dignity or his social 
position to receive a pecuniary remuneration for 
his trouble; so gracefully waving his hand, he 
bowed, and disappeared round the comer of the 
street. The coachman whom he went in search of 
was not in the best of humours. He glanced 
superciliously at the peaches, and when Jules 
informed him that his master and the young lady 
were at the Convent of the Ursulines, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and muttered between his teeth, 
" We shall be in pretty late this evening. Ladies, 
and especially young ladies, have no mercy on the 
horses. They think the poor animals can drag 
a carriage about all day long, and wait for hours 
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besides. Really the poor creatures get the fidgets 
standing here so long/' 

"Have you far to go to get home?" asked 
Jules, who was dying to find out the* name and 
the residence of the travellers. 

"I should think we had, seeing that we are 
obliged to sleep on the road/' 

"Ah, you have slept on the road ; at Rochefort, 
I suppose ? You live at Bordeaux then ?'* 

"M. le Baron lives at home," answered the 
coachman in a consequential manner. "His 
castle is as old as the tower of Babel, and as to 
the stables, why your Prefecture is a mere bam in 
comparison/' 

"And what is the name of this fine castle?'' 

" Its name ? Why, the same as M. le BaronV 

"And M. le Baron's name is .... ?" 

" The same as his castle's," was the answer. 

" I think that fellow is making fun of me," 
thought Jules; "but never mind, I shall get 
something out of him, or my name is not Jules 
Bertrand. And that pretty young lady, she is the 
Baron's daughter, I suppose?" 

" His granddaughter, and the apple of his eye 
too." 

" Is it to amuse her then, or to look about for a 
husband that they travel?*' 

" A husband indeed ! there's not much occasion 
to travel about in search of one. Plenty to be had 
at home, I can tell you. But we laugh at suitors. 
They are not the sort of people we want." 
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"She is perhaps going to take the veil, this 
pretty lady ? Ay, I dare say, at the Ursulines." 

"Hold your tongue, sir. Do you suppose we 
have not plenty of convents in our part of the 
world ? If M. le Baron's granddaughter intended 
to take the veil, it would not be in a paltry old 
town like this, where the streets are so badly 
paved that the horses can hardly get along, — 
sharp stones that cut their feet like knives! 
None of your Basses Pyrenees for me ! " 

" You are exceedingly rude," exclaimed Jules, 
wounded both in his personal dignity and in his 
patriotic feelings. 

" And you are a young scapegrace." 

This insult so deeply roused the ire of Madame 
Bertrand's nephew that he could scarcely contain 
himself, and a very animated repartee was about 
to lead the way to direct hostilities, when for- 
tunately for the cause of peace M. le Baron and 
his granddaughter appeared at that moment, 
and came up to the carriage. Jules withdrew to 
a little distance with flushed cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, and his cap firmly drawn over his knitted 
brows. Alice recognized him however, and as the 
caliche, detained an instant by a cart in the way, 
moved slowly forward, she made him a gracious 
bow, and said as she passed, " We are very much 
obliged to you, sir, for the trouble you have kindly 
taken." 

"Ah I" soliloquized Jules as he returned the 
fair traveller's salutation. "How weak man is 
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when a woman is in question ! To be so softened 
by a look, by a smile! Enchantress! Syren! 
Witch ! I was bursting with rage a moment ago, 
and with a few words she has appeased me. Not 
that she is really as handsome as Mdlle. Rose. 
She has not half so fine a colour. To think 
that that old wretch of a coachman would not let 
out their names ! Well, at all events, they are 
Barons ; it is something to have found that out 
I must go and boast of my discovery to Mdlle. 
Kose. She is in sad trouble to-day, poor dear 
little thing. I &ncy she has got altogether 
into a scrape. Her cousin was eyeing her for all 
the world like Bluebeard at the Marionettes, and 
M. Andre turned his back upon her. I saw she 
could hardly keep from crying. It is very fortu- 
nate that I am not in love with her, for if I was 
in love I should be jealous, and if I was jealous I 
should torment her also, poor, dear, good little 
Mdlle. Rose. Oh, dear, how sad she seems ! It is 
enough to break one's heart ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

Fbom the moment that Andre had disappeared, 
and the travellers departed, Rose had tried to 
behave as usual, to smile and to talk as if nothing 
was the matter ; but the attempt was a lame one. 
Her heart was so full, that she was constantly on 
the point of giving way. Henri had withdrawn a 
little from the vicinity of her stall, but he was still 
hovering about the market-place. At one time 
she lost sight of him ; but he was sitting smoking 
at a table before a cafe, and from thence contrived 
still to watch her with unremitting attention. At 
last the hour arrived when she was in the habit 
of leaving the market-place. Jean Pierre, M. 
Dumont's stable-boy, brought out the old horse 
and harnessed him to the cart. 

" I am going home on foot," said Rose, as she 
gave the empty baskets into his charge. 

" The weather looks bad, Mademoiselle : there is 
a storm coming on Had you not better take your 
cloak with you ! " 

" Pooh ! it won't rain. The clouds have been 
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threatening all day, and nothing comes of them ;" 
and she walked off at a quick pace towards the 
Place Henri Quatre. When she arrived at the 
promenade which commands a view of all the 
valley of Pau, she sat down on one of the benches, 
clasped her hands round her knees, and fell into a 
deep train of thought. The wind was beginning 
to whistle amongst the branches of the old trees, 
and now and then large drops of rain fell, " heavy, 
one by one, — the first of a thunder-shower/' 
Flashes of lightning, too, now and then illumined 
the dark clouds that had gathered round the 
mountain tops. But Rose neither saw the light- 
ning, nor heard the wind. She was absorbed in 
thought. Covering her face with her hands, she 
murmured — 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear! how unhappy I am! 
How unkind, how cruel I have been to M. Andre I 
He must think me the most heartless girl in the 
world. Poor fellow, he came to me full of confi- 
dence in my affection, and well he might, too, 
to tell me of his — of our misfortune ; he came 
expecting sympathy, and I behaved like a brute 
to him. No wonder he went away utterly dis- 
gusted. I dare say he did not see Henri, or guess 
at the reason of my conduct. I suppose he thought 
that, now that he is obliged to go away, I want to 
be let off my promise to him. How silly it was to 
be so frightened! and yet I certainly did see 
something shining in Henri's hand. He was 
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grasping it so tight, and he looked so strange. If 
he had killed Andr^, oh, dear! how dreadful it 
would have been ! It turns me cold to think of it. 
Such things have happened, too. That story, for 
instance, that was in the newspapers the other 
day, of a man who killed his sweetheart, and then 
blew his brains out. It has haunted me ever 
since Uncle Dumont read it out." 

" It is beginning to rain," said a hoarse voice at 
her elbow ; " make haste to get home.'' 

" Mercy on me, Henri ! " exclaimed Rose, get- 
ting up and then sitting down again, her face 
flushed, and her eyes sparkling with indignation. 
" Leave me alone,'' she added, with an imperious 
gesture. 

" You will get wet to the skin." 

"Leave me alone, I say. Have you not tor- 
mented me enough to-day? Are you determined 
not to leave me a moment's peace ? I shall never^ 
never forgive you. Andr^, poor Andr^ !" 

A groan escaped from the depths of Henri's 
heart. She took no heed of it. Her anger had 
got the better of her fears, and she went on — 

'^ I have made him miserable. He was 
wretched, and he came to me for sympathy 
and consolation. I love him, and I treated him 
shamefully." 

" You love him ?" ejaculated Henri in a falter- 
ing voice. 

" Yes, I love him ; and I hate you !" 
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" Rose, Rose, you do not mean what you are 
saying/' 

" Yes, I do. I will not submit any longer to 
your tyranny. Do you intend to go on as you have 
done, wanting to force me into manying you, when 
I tell you. . . ," 

" Oh, don't tell it me any more ! Yesterday I 
did not know you loved him.'' 

It was Henri who now forgot the storm, the 
wind, and the rain ; who, as if stunned by an 
unexpected blow, remained stupified and motion- 
less at the same place ; while Rose moved away 
without another look or word. The waters of the 
Gave were swelling fast, the oaks of the park 
bending before the blast like the willows in a 
summer breeze ; but in the young man's heart a 
tempest was raging wilder than the hurricane, 
more fierce than the storm. Passion and suffering 
take a deep hold on those rude, earnest, energetic 
natures, unaccustomed to the refinements and un- 
trammelled by the illusions of the imagination. 
He remained motionless on the bench where Rose 
had left him. His eyes wandered unconsciously 
over the broad landscape, overcast by the dim 
clouds that swept across the valley. The wind 
roared in his ears, but he saw nothing save the 
white cottage of the De Vidals, half hidden 
amongst the trees, he heard but the words which 
had broken his heart, "I love him, and I hate 
you." But a sudden vivid flash of lightning 

E 
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immediately followed by a clap of thunder which 
shook the panes of glass in the windows of the 
adjoining houses, and was answered by reverberat- 
ing echoes of the distant mountains, roused him 
in an instant. "Rose, good God, Rose!" he ex- 
claimed as a man who wakes from a dream, and 
he ran towards the bridge from whence the whole 
pathway from Pau to Juran9on is visible. Rose 
was making her way with difficulty against the 
wind, which was right in her face. She was 
drenched with rain and slipping in the mud. 
After a while, turning her back to the storm, she 
leant quite exhausted against the stem of a tree, 
the worst position she could have chosen ; and 
worn out with the emotions of the day and the 
physical fatigue of battling with the hurricane, she 
gave way to tears. One moment more and Henri 
was by her side, throwing his great coat around 
her, and lifting her up in his arms. There was a 
little rivulet to cross on the way home so swollen 
by the rains, that she could hardly have forded it 
alone. He carried her across as if she had weighed 
no heavier than a bird. When children, they had 
been accustomed to ford in this manner the little 
tributary brooks and streamlets of the Gava 
Whether this thought came into her mind, or that 
the fear of the thunder storm had for the moment 
got the better of every other feeling, her anger 
no doubt a little abated. Each time that the light- 
ning flashed in her eyes she closed them with a 
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little cry of terror, and on opening them again she 
perceived something glittering on Henri's bosom. 
Partly from fear, and partly from curiosity to 
ascertain the nature of the weapon which had so 
greatly alarmed her a short time previously, she 
drew a little aside the edge of his waistcoat. 
*' Holy Virgin I" she ejaculated in an audible tone ; 
"who would ever have thought it?'' Two large 
tears fell on Henri's large rough hand. The 
weapon concealed in his breast was a crucifix. A 
few moments afterwards they reached home, and 
Rose was deposited by a bright vine-stick fire 
which Babet had just lighted. Whilst her clothes 
were drying and her aunt besetting her with 
questions, she perceived that Henri had disap- 
peared, and she sank into a reverie. The thought of 
Andr^, of his approaching departure, of her own 
folly, and the mistake she had made respecting 
Henri, were all crowding into her mind, and the 
words of Jasmin's song seemed ever and anon to 
be ringing in her ears : — 

'' To face the stonn, to stem the wind, 
Believe me, Rose, a guardian find.'* 

"Well, child, have you quite lost the use of 
your tongue ?" said her aunt impatiently. " True, 
you have got wet through, but that is not such a 
misfortune when once you have your clothes dried, 
and that you are sitting by a good fire with a 
glass of hot wine and water. I don't see why 

E 2 
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you can't be a little conversible. Henri has drawn 
a good number, I hope V 

Rose, who somehow had never thought of in- 
quiring, bent down over the fire, drying her long 
locks of black hair, and at a loss what to answer. 
" I don't know, aunt," she answered, turning away 
her head. 

" What, have you not heard ? But where is he, 
that I may find out ? You did not come home 
together then?" 

" Yes, part of the way we did ; but, dear me, it 
was not the time to talk in the rain and with the 
thunder rolling over our heads." 

"Holy Virgin, what a flash that was!" ex- 
claimed Babet, making the sign of the cross. 
" "Where is that boy ? Why does not he come in 
and dry himself at the fire ?" She went up to the 
window. "I declare he must be out of his 
mind, to be taking a walk in such weather as 
this. There he is pacing up and down the 
gravel walk as leisurely as if it was a beautiful 
evening." 

" Leave him alone, aunt," said Rose pettishly. 
" He does not care about the rain. Where is my 
uncle?" 

" At the stables. He went to scold Jean Pierre, 
for having let you come home on foot in the rain. 
Here he is." 

" Ah, here you are, child. You have been pret- 
tily soaked, I expect. That idiot, Jean Pierre . . ." 
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"It is not his fault, uncle. He told me there 
would be a storm, but I would not listen to 
him/' 

" And my fourteen hundred francs, what news 
of them r 

"That little goose,'' cried Babet, "only fancy, 
brother . . . /' 

"Somebody said," interrupted Rose, who was 
recovering her wits, "that Henri had drawn a 
good number, but I cannot vouch for it/' 

" Your son is there," said Babet, pointing to the 
window, " strolling about the garden in the pour- 



ing rain/' 



" No, he is gone now/' 

" What can he be about, that boy ? I never saw 
such a set of stupids. And Jean Pierre, too, who 
does not think of ascertaining if his master's son 
has drawn a good number or not : a pretty sort of 
niece, and a pretty sort of servant too ! They eat 
you out of house and home, but as to caring 
about your affairs, you may as well expect the 
cat to do so/' 

" Henri would not have gone away if he had 
ever so bad a number," said Rose querulously. 

" Ay, indeed ! and my fourteen hundred francs. 
You care very little for them, I perceive. Per- 
haps you fancy that pieces of five francs are picked 
up as easily as blackberries." 

" Indeed, I don't," said Rose, in the same tone 
of voice. " If I did I should set pretty quickly, 
uncle, to gather them." 
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" Oh, I see what it is, child. You are always 
hankering after some bit of finery or other. WeH, 
how many five-franc pieces do you want ?" 

" Two hundred and eighty," said Rose doggedly. 

"Is the child beside herself?" exclaimed Babet. 

" No, no ; she is chaffing her old uncle. Come, 
Rosy, do you want a new bonnet V 

" No ; I don't care about it." 

" What is running in that foolish little head of 
yours?" 

" Oh, many, many things." 

"A ball dress, perhaps V 

" I have done with balls." 

"Done with balls!" cried Babet, dropping her 
knitting: "that is queer! What has come over 
you, child ?" 

"Don't take up every thing I say, aunt. It 



worries me." 



it 



Are you ill. Rosy? You have caught cold 
perhaps. Come, let me put some warm cinders 
into your shoes, that will warm your feet.'' 

" No, pray leave me alone, aunt. I am not cold." 

" You are very cross then." 

" I am sure I have enough to make me cross," 
Rose muttered between her teeth, and hiding her 
face in her hands, she leant upon the table with- 
out speaking. 

The storm was still going on ; the rain beating 
against the panes. The noise of the torrent in- 
creasing every moment. Henri came in at last. 
Supper was on the table. 
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"Well, sir," said M. Dumont, "perhaps you will 
have the kindness to inform me if I am to be at 
the expense of paying for a substitute." 

"No, father. I have drawn a good number," 
answered the young man, without raising his eyes 
from the plate which had been set before him. 

The good bourgeois rubbed his hands, thrust 
them into his pocket, and walked about the room 
with a thoroughly happy expression of counte- 
nance. Then stopping opposite his niece, he 
said, " You shall have a splendid wedding dress, 
little girl. The best that can be found at M. 
Barton's. Won't she be pretty on her wedding 
day, our Rose ?" he smilingly added, and chucked 
her under the chin. " Come now, children, as that 
business is settled, and we have something in hand 
for the wedding feast, — ay, Rosy, the two hundred 
and eighty francs you said you wanted, girl, — we 
must lose no time and get you married before the 
end of the montk To-morrow I shall speak to 
M. le Cure, and get him to publish the banns on 
Sunday. Come, Henri, what art thou thinking of, 
man ? Jump up and give your bride a kiss." The 
young man sat stock still, his head leaning on his 
hand* Rose was crying bitterly. " What does all 
this mean?" cried M. Dumont angrily. "Have 
you been quarrelling again ? Come, let's have no 
more nonsense. I am tired of the child's play 
that is always going on between you two. Come, 
make it up, and behave like sensible people. What 1 
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"Only let him come, only let liim come !'* ex- 
claimed M. Duraont, striking the table at the 
same time with the utmost violence. "I will 
speak my mind to him if he dares set his foot in 
this house. A wretched penniless beggar who 
pretends to be a gentleman, and who has had the 
insolence to tamper with the affections of my son's 
bride ! Behind our backs too, the sneaking hypo- 
crite ! " 

" It is very unjust, it is very unkind to speak 
so. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what will become of me !" 
and Rose fell on her knees with her head leaning 
against the table. When she looked up again her 
uncle and her aunt had left the room. " Oh, dear, 
dear,'' she again exclaimed, " how dreadfully angry 
they are with me \" 

" There now, don't cry so bitterly. Rose,'' said 
Henri, wiping her eyes and drawing her hair off 
her face as if she had been a sobbing child. " You 
are as white as a sheet : drink a little wine," and 
he poured some out for her. 

" I can't, it chokes me." 

"Wait a bit then. Sit down in the arm- 
chair." 

"It is not fair to say that I deceived you, 
Henri." 

" Hush, don't talk of that now." After a pause 
he said in a husky, broken tone of voice, " Why 
did you pretend not to care when Andr^ told you 
ofhis bad luck?" 
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" I thought ... I felt . . . You know you said 
yesterday that you would kill any one who . . . ." 

Henri pressed his hands against his temples as 
if to still their throbbing, and his lips quivered as 
he answered, " Oh, if it had not been for this^" 
and taking the crucifix from his bosom, he de- 
voutly kissed it, "if it had not been for this, who 
knows what I might have done ?" 

"You would have killed him,'' said Rose, 
shuddering. 

"Who can answer for himself? I was mad for 
a while : but God did not forsake me." 

"And now you are grown quite reasonable?" 
. "I hope so," he answered in a tone of the 
deepest dejection. 

"It is all very sad," ejaculated Rose with a 
sigh. A long silence ensued. 

"Do you feel any better now?" he abruptly 
inquired. 

" My head aches very much." 

" I dare say it does ; you are tired to death : go 
along to bed. Come, lay hold of my arm, I will 
help you upstairs. Aunt Babet," he called out as 
they passed her room, " come here, will you, and 
get this child to bed, she is dead beat with fatigue 
and can hardly stand. And hark ye, aunt," he 
added in a whisper, "mind you don't scold her to 
night. She has gone through quite enough for 
one day." 

Henri closed the shutters and fastened the door 
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of the house, extinguished the lights in the 
kitchen, and then slowly went up to his bed-room. 
Babet, who slept in the next attic to his, heard 
him sighing and groaning through the night till 
she felt her heart ready to break. This heightened 
her indignation against Rose to such a pitch that 
she would have willingly given her a good beating, 
but the next moment her feelings were softened 
by the thought of the poor child's head-ache, and 
the wetting she hj^d had. "If she should have 
taken cold ! " she suddenly exclaimed, and in an 
instant she was out of bed and bending over the 
sleeping girl. "Was there ever such a pretty 
creature!'' she thought, as the light of her candle 
fell on the lovely face of her young niece ; " does 
not she look just like a picture with the tears 
lying on her cheeks just like the rain-drops on our 
damask roses ; and that lock of hair curling so 
prettily on her white neck as if it had strayed 
there on purpose? The little minx! How she 
sighs in her sleep! sobbing too, I declare. Oh, 
dear me, dear me ! what work it is with young 
people! always making troubles for themselves, 
and other people too." 

Rose woke up at that moment screaming so 
violently " Don't kill him, Henri, don't kill him 1 " 
that Babet, terrified, took some holy water from 
the little stoop at the foot of the bed and sprinkled 
her with it. Seeing her aunt's face close to 
her own, a change came over the spirit of her 
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dream, and bursting out laughing she said, '' Go 
to bed, go to bed. Aunt Babet. You will catch 
cold." 

" I dare say I shall. It would be odd if I did 
not," muttered the good old lady between her 
teeth. " Every thing is upside down in the house. 
Night turned into day. Nothing but groaning 
and crying and calling out murder. But Heaven 
forgive nae, the child is off asleep again. Well, if 
girls are not queer articles t^ deal with. There 
she is snoring away as if nothing was the matter. 
Ah, well, I am not going to stop here any longer, 
catching my death of cold (the good lady forgot 
that it was summer) : Til just wrap my shawl 
round my head, get into bed, and shut my ears to 
all their sighings and groanings. Charity begins 
at home." So saying, Babet withdrew to her 
chamber, and was soon fast asleep, regardless of 
the romantic troubles of her neighbours. 



CHAPTER VI. 

One Sunday evening after vespers, a short time 
after the drawing for the conscription, Andre 
Vidal and Rose were sitting together under a tree 
at a little distance from the green where the 
villagers were dancing, not near enough for their 
conversation to be overheard, and yet not suffi- 
ciently apart to draw notice upon themselves. 
Rose was making a variety of little nosegays with 
the wild flowers within her reach, and tying them 
up with as much care as those she had been in 
the habit of arranging for the market-place of 
Pau. 

" So you are no more to go to market with your 
uncle's flowers and fruit V said Andr^, as he helped 
her to collect the rosy tipped daisies and shining 
buttercups with which the grass about them was 
studded 

"No; so it has been decreed in the family 
council held three days ago in M. Dumont's par- 
lour. He has engaged a substitute for me in the 
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person of M. Boujeant^s niece, and there is to be 
an end of my daily journeys to town and my 
walks home across the meadows. It will be 
rather dull sitting at home all day with Aunt 
Babet, especially as you are going away so soon, 
M. Andr^, and I shall have nothing to look for- 
ward to, or to think of in the mean time. Do you 
really mean that you will be absent seven years ? 
Dear me, we may all be dead and buried by that 
time!" 

" Oh, no, we shall live to meet again : you must 
not be so downhearted. Rose ; and in the mean time 
we can dwell on the recollections of the past and 
bright hopes for the future/' 

" That is all very fine ; but though the past and 
the future are very well in their way, it is rather 
like telling a person to think of their breakfast 
and their supper at the time when they want to 
be eating their dinner." 

This simile made Andr^ -smile, and he said, "I 
have sometimes been obliged to have recourse to 
that system when things have gone very hard 
with us at home." 

"Indeed!" said Rose thoughtfully. "Who 
would have supposed that you had ever suffered 
from .... 

" Real hard poverty, you would say. Well, there 
are harder things to bear than that. We have 
always kept our heads above water, and, please 
God, I may work my way some time or other to a 
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position in which I may venture to claim you as 
my wife/' 

" But you will in the mean time be making a 
lot of new acquaintances in Bordeaux and other 
places you will be staying at. If you were to 
forget me!" 

" Forget thee, Rose ! I can say with the Scotch 
poet : — 

" The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his brow an hour has been ; 
The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestr'een. 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee, 
But I'll remember thee, * dear Rose/ 
And all that thou hast been to me/' 

"That is very pretty, M. Andr^; but if the 
bridegroom can forget the bride that is really 
married to him, that is just the reason why you 
may forget me who am not yet your * wedded wife/ 
That's why I don't like poetry. There is no 
common sense in it,'' and Rose began to pout a 
little. 

Andr^ took her hand and said gently, " Do you 
really think a man is likely to forget a girl whom 
he has loved since his childhood?" 

"Have you really loved me so long? Well 
now, I must tell Sister Theresa so. She wanted 
me to marry Henri for that very reason, that he 
had cared for me such a long time. Not that 
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it is true. I don't believe a word of it, but I 
should like her to know that you had. For my 
part it is only since last autumn . . . /' 

"That you have returned my affection, Rose V* 
" That I have had a regard for you, M. Andr^," 
Rose answered with much dignity. "I am not 
sure that it was not that story that was the be- 
ginning of it." 

"That story that I wrote on purpose to amuse 
you V 

^* Yes ; it was always running in my head, and 
at last by dint of thinking of the story I began to 
think of you.'' 

"It was my first attempt to give life and form 
to the vague imaginings that had haunted my 
mind for years," murmured Andr^ in an abstracted 
manner. 

" Is it very difficult to write a tale V asked Rose. 

" Rather more difficult than to make a bouquet," 
he answered gaily ; " but both tales and bouquets 
may be colourless and scentless, or beautiful and 
sweet, according to the skill of the maker. How do 
you set about it, Rosy, when you want to produce 
a very charming nosegay ?" 

" First I select the most lovely flower I can find 
for the centre." 

" And I choose the best subject I can find for 
my tale." 

" I take care not to use the full-blown flowers, 
because the leaves drop off so soon." 

r 
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" And I try not to let the interest of my story 
fall off as it proceeds." 

" Then I mix together the most opposite colours : 
the purple with the yellow; the pink and blue 
with the white/' 

" And I mix up what is gay with what is sor- 
rowful, light thoughts with serious ones/' Andr^ 
said with a slight sigh. 

" Ah ! that is very true V exclaimed Rose, re- 
echoing the sigh, and already losing sight of the 
literary and pictorial side of the subject, in the 
realities which his last words had recalled to her 
mind. " It is pleasant to think that we care about 
each other, and that we hope some day to be 
married ; but it is very sad to think that you must 
go away, and for such a long time too. It is a 
great blessing that we have made it up before 
parting." 

" Indeed I was on the point of giving way to 
despair ; of leaving this place at once without a 
word of explanation. I was so hurt, so deeply 
wounded by what seemed to me your inexcusable 
conduct, your heartless indifference, I felt as if I 
could never forgive you. The whole of that 
evening I kept walking up and down the road in 
a state of perfect distraction." 

"Dear! how strange! Henri also stayed out 
in the garden for ever so long that night. Aunt 
Babet said he must be mad to go out for a walk 
in the pouring rain/' 
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*' No words can describe what I went through 
that day, and during the long sleepless hours of 
the night/' 

" What, did not you go to sleep at all, M. Andr^ V' 

*'Did you sleep quietly, Rose, after having made 
me so utterly wretched?'* 

^'Not very quietly, M. Andr^, for. I was always 
dreaming that Henri was going to kill you/' 

" At break of day Jules Bertrand managed to 
slip into our garden. I heard him throwing sand 
against the panes, but for a long time I would not 
attend to him ; at last, however, I was obliged to 
open my window, as I was afraid he would awaken 
my mother/' 

"He is the sharpest little fellow, that Jules !" 
exclaimed Rose, clapping her hands with delight. 

" He had noticed," continued Andr^, " he had 
suspected and he had understood every thing 
that had happened the previous day, and suc- 
ceeded after a while in making it clear to me. I 
shall always feel grateful to that boy. The relief 
was inexpressible. It was as if a mountain was 
removed from my breast. I could not bear to 
think of my dear Rose as of a selfish, heartless 
flirt." 

" Good little Jules ! he has always been very 
fond of me ; and then he hates Henri. But, good 
gracious, how he did frighten me the next day by 
running into our kitchen and saying to me all of 
a sudden, 'M. Andr^ is close upon my heels. He 

F 2 
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will be here in a minute!' I really thought I 
should have fainted away ! Don't laugh, M. 
Andr^ ; if you had seen my uncle the night before 
thumping the table and roaring out, *Only let 
him come! only let him comeT you would not 
think it a joke, I can tell you." 

" I must own that I did not meet with a very 
cordial reception from him or from that good lady, 
his sister, the day that I ventured to call upon 
them. It is impossible to imagine two more 
frozen visages than theirs when I unfolded my 
tale of love and of poverty. They did all but 
show me to the door.. There was bitter irony also 
in their allusions to my claims, my pretensions 
they called them, to nobility of descent/' 

*' I can't forgive them for being so rude to you, 
M. Andr^," exclaimed Rose, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. " It was too bad of them." 

" Well, we must be just, my dear Rose, and I 
am ready to admit that a proposal of marriage or 
rather a declaration of attachment on the part of 
a man totally without fortune, and who to make 
things better had just drawn a bad number for 
the conscription, did not really deserve any other 
treatment. But, considering the promises we 
have made to each other, I felt myself bound in 
honour to lay the state of the case before your 
relations, and not to sneak away as it were in 
silence without revealing to them the secret of 
my attachment to you," 
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^^ Oh^ as to its being a secret, there was an end 
of that on the evening after the ballot. I got 
into a passion with Henri when he joined me on 
the Place du Chateau, and I let it all out. And 
so when my uncle wanted to insist upon fixing 
the day of our marriage, he repeated to him what 
I had said. My uncle would have scolded me 
dreadfully, indeed I think he might have beat me, 
he was in such a rage, if Henri had not prevented 
him. Henri behaved very well. He said at once 
that he did not wish any longer to marry me. 
That there was no occasion to be angry with me 
on his account ; and that since I had made up my 
mind to have you, they had better leave me alone. 
That it was bad enough for me your going away, 
and as to the future, why it must be as God pleases, 
and many other things which pacified them a 
little. It is really very fortunate that he took it 
in that way. All would be right now if it was 
not for that terrible conscription. Must you go, 
M. Andr^ ? Is there no possible way out of it V 

" None in the world, my dear child. We are 
too poor to pay a substitute, which is the only 
alternative." 

"You will conie home sometimes on leave of 
absence V 

" If we are not sent to Algeria." 

"Is that far from here?" 

" It is in Africa, my dear Rose," 
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**It is an immense sum for poor people/' he 
answered with a sigh. 

"But, M. Andr^ . . . /' 

"How long do you mean to call me M. Ardre^ 
Rose?'' 

"Well, Andr^, I am going to show you my 
treasure. Shut your left eye and peep through 
the hole into this box. Don't you see in it several 
pieces of five francs, presents from my uncle \ I 
used to be always asking him for money for me 
bit of finery or another, which I don't care a jfn 
about now. I can see a substitute just beginninj 
to grow up at the bottom of this box. Won't it be 
nice, M. Andr^, when he steps out of it and takes 
you all by surprise ?" 

" You are an angel. Rose ; and I too will try to 
save out of my pay." 

" No, no ; I will not hear of that ; your pay will 
only just enable you to live respectably, and you 
must keep up appearances in the regiment. 
Leave it all to me. I shall have plenty of time 
to work, and work will keep me from fretting." 

"Oh, Rose, how I love you!" he exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes. 

She shook her head reprovingly, rattled the little 
savings' box close to his ear, and then joined a 
group of young girls who were joining hands for a 
dance. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" So M. Andr6 is gone/' 

" Indeed he is, Jules/' Rose answered with a 
deep sigh. 

" He looked very well in his uniform/' observed 
Jules, who had military tastes which his relations 
did not encourage* "If Madame Bertrand per- 
sists in her narrow-ininded notions on the subject 
of the army, I shall enlist some fine day without 
her knowledge/' 

'* For shame, Jules, you ought to know better 
than to say such things. Think of what it is to 
go to Algeria and Africa and the four parts of 
the world. It is bad enough for those who are 
obliged to be soldiers whether they like it or 
not/' 

"For lovesick youths, perhaps, who think of 
nothing but their sweethearts," Jules replied. 
"But without meaning to be rude to you, 
Mdlle. Rose, I worship glory and not a woman's 
eyes/' 

" I wish you joy then/' ejaculated a rough voice 
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from the comer of the parlour, where Henri was 
cleaning his gun. 

*'Dear me, M. Lacaze, are you there ? I beg you 
a thousand pardons. I had not the least idea you 
were in the room. Mademoiselle Babet, I hope 
I see you well," he added, as that worthy spinster 
came in with a basket full of stockings which she 
sat down to mend. 

" How do you do, Jules ? How is Madame Ber- 
trand?" 

"Very well, thank you. She is going to-mor- 
row to Betharam to spend two days with her 
cousin at the Hotel du Lion d'Or. By-the-bye, 
Madlle. Rose, that reminds me that I was 
desired to say that my aunt would be truly glad 
of your company if you felt inclined to accompany 
her on this little journey/' 

" Should not I like it ! " exclaimed Rose with 
more vivacity than she had yet shown. " I have 
wished for ever so long to go to Betharam. M. 
Andr^ was always talking to me about it. There 
is such a beautiful story about a young girl that 
was drowning, and the branch that was the means 
of saving her, and the Church that was built in 
consequence and called Betharam \ I should so 
like to go there and ask the Blessed Virgin to 
obtain a favour for me. Aunt Babet, do go and 
speak to my imcle. He is standing by the beehives. 

^ In the patois of the country, Betharam means Fair Brandu 
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I dare not say a word to him myself, I am in such 
disgrace with him. Please get me leave to go 
with Madame Bertrand, there is a good aunt/' 

" I don't see any use in it," ejaculated Babet in 
any thing but an encouraging manner. 

" I have a request to make to our Blessed Lady, 
Aunt Babet." 

^' You can pray just as well at home, child, and 
our Blessed Lady has something better to do than 
to listen to your foolish requests," indignantly 
answered Babet, who suspected that the petition 
in question had some reference to the obnoxious 
Andrd She flounced out of the room, and Rose 
said in a dejected manner, '^ There's an end of it, 
Jules. If she will not speak for me to my imcle, 
there is no use in thinking of it at all. Tell your 
aunt I am very sorry, and much obliged to her for 
her kindness." 

" I declare it is a perfect shame to use you so, 
Mdlle. Eose," exclaimed Jules in * a passion. 
"I would noti stand it if I were you. Your rela- 
tions are the most tyrannical, hard-hearted people 
I ever heard of," and he kept directing furious 
glances at Henri, who kept cleaning his gun 
without taking the least notice of him. Rose 
made a sign to him to hold his tongue, but 
he either did not or would not see it, and 
went on. " Every one in Pau is talking of their 
unkindness to you. They all say that it is a 
great pity that M. Andr^ is gone. That if certain 
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persons who shall be nameless had had any good 
feeling, he might very well have remained here 
and married you, for every body knows you 
are engaged to him. Then they say that you are 
not allowed to appear in the market-place, or at 
the balls, or in the Promenade ; that nobody sees 
you now but at church. Some people say that 
you are locked up in your room and kept on bread 
and water, but I suppose that is not true, as I 
found you sitting in the parlour. But at all 
events they all agree that you are very likely to 
fall into a consumption ; that you are growing pale 
and thin, and losing your fine spirits. It was 
only last night that my aunt was saying to Ma- 
dame Barton and Madame Turieux whilst they 
were playing at picquet, 'That poor little Bose 
Leblanc, ladies, I should not be at all surprised if 
she was to fall into a decline. There is nothing 
so dangerous for young girls as to be deprived of 
all amusement.' M. Firmin, who happened to be 
there, immediately exclaimed, 'If that was to 
happen, we should have to say with the poet,—- 

' She was a rose, and, rose- like, blossom'd as a flower; 
She was a rose, and, rose-like, wither'd in an hoar.' " 

"Begone I" cried Henri, in a thundering voice. 
" Begone this moment, and don't let me see you 
here again,'' and he pointed to the door with no 
equivocal gesture. Jules, who was by no means 
deficient in courage, did not seem at all inclined 
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to obey, but a whisper from Rose, combining 
command with entreaty, prevailed on him to 
depart without a struggle which must have in- 
evitably compromised his dignity, as the issue 
would not have been doubtful. As it was, he 
walked out of the house, vowing revenge in his 
heart, but with as much sang froid as he could 
command. 

After a few moments Henri rose from his seat, 
and coming up to Rose, who was silently and 
busily working at her needle, he said, "If you 
really wish to go to Betharam, I will drive you 
over there, or you can ride the mule and I will 
walk" 

Rose looked up astonished, "You don't mean 
that you would do so, Henri ? But it would bore 
you. 

" That's my own look out. I have no objection 
to go with you if you wish it/' 

" Will my uncle give me leave V 

" I'll answer for it he will." 

"0, dear Henri, how very good of you! 
Since you have changed your mind about wishing 
to marry me you are as kind as you used to be a 
long time ago. How nice it will be to have a ride 
up into the mountains ! I get so out of spirits 
here sitting all day with Aunt Babet, who seems 
always ready to bite my nose oflf." 

"You have spent the night over that stitching. 
Don't attempt to deny it," said Henri, shaking her 
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a little roughly by the shoulder. " What is the 
meaning of that V 

" Why it means that I want to earn money/* 
answered Rose with a smile. 

''What for?" 

" Ah, that's my secret. Poor people must work 
if they want money. I should not wish to spend 
a whole day pleasuring up the mountains, if to go 
to Betharam was not a pilgrimage." 

" You are as white as the table-cloth. Throw 
that work aside: come into the air, into the 
shade : it is baking hot in this room." 

"No, Henri, I had rather not. It makes me 
sad to look at the river and at the trees and 
the flowers." 

" And why the devil should it make you sad to 
look at the beautiful things which God has 
made?" 

"You should not swear, Henri." 

"God forgive me! I did not mean it. But 
you are enough to provoke a saint." 

" Andre used to say such pretty things about 
what he called ' the works of nature,' that to look 
at the sky or at the flowers puts me in mind of 
him, and then I cannot help being so sorry that 
he is gone." 

" A plague upon him and his smooth tongue," 
muttered Henri in a passion. "I know I have 
promised M. le Cuy6 to forgive him, but it almost 
chokes me when I think of it. There she is in 
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tears: that's the very thing I can't stand. I 
should like to kill that man when I see her cry/' 
He went and snatched out of Rose's hands the 
work upon which her tears were falling, and threw 
it out of the window. Then seizing on the box in 
which she kept her money, he dashed it on the 
floor and trod upon it. 

Oh, my substitute ! " she exclaimed. 

The devil take him I " he cried, kicking the 
box with violence. " Come out into the garden, 
and whatever you do, don't cry. That idiot of a 
woman might turn out to be right if you go on 
moping in this way. It is enough to drive a man 
mad ;" and he rushed out of the room, leaving 
Rose to pick up the pieces of five francs which 
were lying scattered on the floor. 

"It is very odd," she soliloquized, "that I 
should not feel more angry with him. I suppose 
it is because he has promised to take me to Beth- 
aram. We must have patience with people. We 
have all got our faults. Dear me ! how sorrowful 
he looks. There he is picking up my work, and 
folding it up so neatly with his great clumsy 
hands. Now he is walking by the side of the 
river. I wonder what he is thinking of. He is 
such a strange creature, one does not know what 
to make of him. Sometimes he goes into those 
violent passions, and then the next minute he is 
as gentle as a lamb. He is very good to me on 
the whole. I am sure it's very kind of him to 
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take me to Betharam, for he must guess that I 
mean to ask the Blessed Virgin to take care of 
Andr€, and that he may soon come back. Andre 
de VidaL How nice that sounds ! How I long 
to hear from him ! I hope his letters will not be 
all poetry, because I can't always understand that 
sort of thing. Let me see now, I must write to 
him to-day. What shall I say ? I think I will 
put at the beginning what Jules said just now : 

' She was a rose, and, rose-likei blossom'd as a flower; 
She was a rose, and, rose-like, withered in an hoar.' 

I am sure that must please him, for if that is not 
poetry, I don't know what is." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Fob several days running it rained in torrents. 
The roads into the mountains became almost im- 
passable, and the excursion to Betharam had in 
consequence to be put off. At last the sun shone 
forth again in all its southern gloiy, and on a fine 
Sunday morning, at break of day, Rose was seated 
on Fanchette, Henri's handsome Spanish mule, 
herself dressed in her best clothes, and looking as 
pretty, though somewhat paler and thinner than 
she used to do. Henri, with his oaken stick in 
his hand, walked by her side, occasionally laying 
hold of her bridle, if there was a brook to ford or 
a difficult bit of road to cross. 

" O dear, how beautiful those mountains are ! 
and those great tall fir-trees, that look as if they 
were lifting their heads up to the skies." 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. He fancied that 
must be one of Andre's fine sentences. 

"They are not half so pretty," he answered, 
" as the farm where we stopped just now to look 
at the cows. That's what I like to see, a lot of 
fine cows that must produce ever so much butter 

G 
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and cheese ; nice well-cultivated fields. I don't 
know how many haystacks/' 

" And such a number of trees in the orchard. 
I counted as many as thirty cherry-trees and 
eighteen plum-trees/' said Rose, quite ready to 
give up her admiration for wild scenery and 
mountain passes. 

" I suppose you were counting them just now 
as you went along with your eyes half shut, and 
your bridle hanging on Fanchette's neck/' an- 
swered Henri. " No wonder the old girl stumbled." 

"No, I was thinking of something quite dif- 
ferent," ejaculated Bose, in a sentimental man- 
ner. 

" Thinking ! dreaming you mean. That's always 
the way, women dream and donkeys stumble !" 

"Don't pull the bridle so hard, you will hurt 
Fanchette. Gently, Henri, gently!" 

"It is very well to say genUy; but when a man 
is fooled to the top of his bent . . . /' 

" What do you mean, Henri ? what have I said 
to make you angry ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; nothing. I am not angry ; I 
was only talking nonsense. No, there is only one 
thing I can't get over." 

"What is it?" asked Rose. 

"That you were fond of me when you were 
Uttle/' 

" Why does that vex you ? " 

** Why, because it must have been my own fault 
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that you left off caring for me. I see it now that 
it is too late ; and that thought drives me almost 
wild.^' 

" Why you see you were so very cross/' 

"I know it. I was a fool, a beast," cried 
Henri, striking his forehead. 

" Oh, I did not say that." 

" No, but I feel it. Only, Rose, I did love you 
so dearly." 

''Did you really? well I should never have 
thought so." 

"What, you did not believe I loved you ?" 

"Well, you were always grumbling and scold- 
ing. 

" But I loved you so much," he again faintly 
uttered. 

" And now that you are grown so kind and so 
obliging, it is a proof, I suppose, that you have left 
off caring for me, which is very lucky, as I am 
engaged to M. Andr^. But it is really very funny 
about people who fall in love ; they show it in 
such different ways. It made you cross and dis- 
agreeable ; and Andr^ says it makes him like to 
go by himself into the fields and woods, and carve 
my name upon the trees." 

"And you call that lovef Henri exclaimed, 
with a bitter sneer. *' Would that man give up 
friends, fortune, life for you ? and bless God that 
he was allowed to do so ?" 

" Well, I dare say he would,'' answered Rose ; 

Q 2 
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^'for he wrote Bome verses wUeli ended ia this 
▼ay,— 

' I saw thee, lofdy Roie, the fiurest in the g^e; 
I waldi'd thee, sweetot Rose, in sunshine and in shade; 
I loved thee, brif^test Rose, ere I eonld read or spell ; 
Vwe lowed thee, dearest Rose, fiv mote than words can tdl; 
I'll love thee, predoos Rose, np to my dying hour. 
And loving thee. 111 die, O my beloved iloirer!'" 

Henri bit his lip and muttered something veiy 
like an anathema against poetiy and poets. 

** Oh, do not spoil those pretty flowers ! " Rose 
cried out, as he plucked and then tore to pieces 
the Spanish pinks and wild geraniums which 
studded the mossy banks on each side of the road. 
'^ Give them to me,'' she said, " and as I go along 
I will make a nosegay for our Lady's altar at 
Betharam." 

During the remainder of the journey Henri 
often stepped aside to gather branches of sweet- 
briar, or of honeysuckle, or of the beautiful alpine 
rose ; anemones also, and as they advanced into 
the mountains the bright blossoms of the red and 
blue gentium, and large handfiils of thyma He 
tied up these treasures with the blades of the 
willow grass, and handed them to Rose, whose lap 
was soon all full of flowers. 

At nine o'clock they stopped at the pretty 
church of the village of Choroaze to hear mass, 
and afterwards breakfasted under the trees of the 
little inn, where they had put up the mule. 
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Then, as they proceeded toward Betharam, the 
road grew more and more picturesque and the 
scenery more imposing. They ascended the hills, 
from whose snowy heights a torrent came foaming 
and dashing down like a steed let loose in " its 
speed, its fury, and its joy/' The air was per- 
fectly still, the azure of the sky unclouded and 
bright. Towards twelve o'clock they drew near 
to the fair valley of Betharam, and the time- 
honoured sanctuary where so many generations 
have knelt and so many prayers been offered up. 
The church, with its beautiful portal and graceful 
fafode, met their eyes as they entered the village 
of Estelle. It stands at the foot of a mountain 
which overlooks a whole world of mountains, some 
of them majestically grand and drearily barren, 
and others covered with Spanish chestnuts and 
alders. 

" We are arrived," said Henri ; "jump off, Rose, 
and take care of your nosegays. Go into the 
church and pray, as that is what you are come 
here for. I must first see to Fanchette, and then 
I will follow you.'* 

Rose accordingly hastened to the church, where 
a great many pilgrims were kneeling before the 
altar of our Lady of Sorrows, and praying with more 
or less fervour. She took her nosegays out of 
her apron and laid them at the feet of Mary's 
image. She also lighted two tapers which she 
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had bought at the door. Then on her knees with 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes she began to 
repeat the litany of the Blessed Virgin. When 
she came to the words, " Comforter of the afflicted, 
pray for us/' she perceived that some one was 
kneeling by her side and joining in the same 
prayer. Turning round to see who it was, she 
recognized the lovely face and graceful figure of 
the young stranger whom she had met on the 
market-place of Pau, on the eventful day of the 
ballot. She wore the same black gauze bonnet 
and light muslin shawl. Her very fair hair, her 
delicate features, the snowy whiteness of her thin 
transparent hands, gave her a likeness to the 
angels that Perugino loved to paint, or to the 
pictures of the royal saints of the middle ages. 
When the litany was ended she withdrew in 
silence. Her noiseless footsteps were not heard 
as she glided away over the time-worn pavement 
which so many tears have watered, and on which 
so many pilgrims have knelt, since the day that a 
mother brought her dying children to the loiins of 
what was once a venerated sanctuary ; and, like 
that glorious Canaanitish woman in the Gospel, 
found the reward of " her great faith.'' 

Rose looked round and suddenly missed from 
her side the gentle Alice. *' I declare I think it 
is a vision," she inwardly exclaimed, glancing at 
the same time round the church in the hopes of 
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seeing her again. " I always think of her when 
I pray for Andr^, and to-day I have actually seen 
her. Perhaps it is his guardian angel." 

These reflections occasioned her some distrac- 
tions, and not heing used to very long prayers, 
after having repeated the few she knew by heart, 
and added to them a short but fervent petition 
for Andre's welfare and his speedy return, she 
left the church. 

A mountain rises on the left side of the sanc- 
tuary, and on the road that leads to its summit 
the stations of the cross are erected. A Calvary 
with an immense crucifix stands in the centre of 
the platform of this hill, and the most indifferent 
traveller can hardly help bending the knee as he 
arrives at the foot of that solitary cross. The 
view from the height is wild in the extreme. 
Mountain over mountain stretches in the distance, 
and not a trace of human habitations or human 
labour is to be seen in any direction, save the sign 
of man's redemption, and the rude stone well nigh 
worn out by the pilgrims' knees at its foot. Rose 
knelt down at the first chapel near tlie foot of the 
hilL A little higher up Henri was slowly ascend- 
ing the winding pathway, and stopping to pray at 
every station on his way. What was he so fervently 
seeking to obtain, that strong, true-hearted man, 
whose rough visage and stalwart form seemed to set 
at defiance all human weakness ? He was pray- 
ing that God would give him strength to bear the 
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heavy weight of sorrow at his heart ; strength to 
forgive, to love, and to endure ; strength to hide 
his sufferings and the tears which anguish was 
wringing from his manly soul at the foot of the 
cross, "our only hope" — "spes unica," as the 
Church sings in her days of mingled mourning and 
exultation. He was weeping for the first time 
since his childhood. He had fought a fierce battle 
with himself, and those burning tears were as the 
raindrops which fall on the scorched ground after 
the lightning has scathed it. The long struggles 
of years found a vent in those tears. 

And that fair girl whose angel face was haunt- 
ing Rose as a celestial vision, what was she doing 
on the Way of Sorrows, on the road to Calvary ; she 
whose eyes beamed with the azure light of a sum- 
mer sky, and on whose lips hovered a smile bright 
as the opening dawn ? She had nearly reached 
the top of the mountain and was leaning against a 
rock, her rosary in her hand, her slight tall figure 
gilded by the rays of the noon-day sun; the 
mountain breeze waving the curls of her golden 
hair ; faith, hope, and charity guiding her steps ; 
the Christian's motto, '* Excelsior,'' stamped on her 
virgin brow. 

Alice first, then Henri, and lastly Rose, reached 
the platform where the Calvary stands. The three 
pilgrims knelt together at the foot of the crucifix. 
Henri kissed the feet of our Lord and went away. 
The two girls prayed for a few moments, and when 
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they rose, Alice smiled and saluted Rose. They 
soon entered into conversation, and descended the 
hill together. 

"We made acquaintance/' Alice said, "in a 
market-place, amidst the noise and the confusion 
of a busy town, and tonlay we meet again at the 
foot of a solitary cross in a desert.'' 

" It is very true," Rose answered. " Nothing can 
be more unlike than Pau and this mountain. But 
shall we see you again in Pau, Mademoiselle ?" 

" We are birds of passage, Mdlle. Rose. You see 
I learnt and have remembered your name: and 
to-morrow, alas! the odious railway train will 
carry me away from your beautiful Pyrenees." 

"Oh, how sorry I should be to think that I 
should never see you again! But you are veiy 
lucky. Mademoiselle, to be allowed to travel I 
should like so much to see a large town; like 
Bordeaux, for instance." 

"Oh, don't wish any such thing," exclaimed 
Alice. " For those who are born and have lived 
amidst the hills and the rocks, a city is a prison. 
It is like shutting up a bird in a cage." 

" Do you really think so?" Rose asked somewhat 
incredulously. 

" Oh, yes : are not these great trees which God 
has made, these flowers with their delicious per- 
fume," and Alice stooped to gather a handful of 
the fragrant mountain thyme, " a thousand times 
pleasanter than streets and houses?" 
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"Well, you may be right, Mademoiselle. Your 
home is in the country, I suppose. Jules Bertrand 
told us that you lived in a fine chateau, a great 
way off from Pau.'' 

"And who may Jules Bertrand be?'' 

"He is the nephew of Madame Bertrand, the 
milliner in the High Street ; a youth who showed 
you the way that day to the Convent of the 
ITrsulines.'* 

" True ; I remember him very well He would 
not take the money which my grandfather offered 
him. Do you think you could prevail upon him 
to accept one of these rosaries, Mdlle. Rose ? We 
have just had them blest at the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin." 

" Won't he be proud, Jules ! " cried Rose, taking 
the rosary which Alice was holding out. 

" And you, Mdlle. Rose, might I venture to ask 
you to wear this medal in remembrance of the 
pilgrimage we have made to-day to our dear 
Lady's shrine ? ** 

"Ah," said Rose, colouring with pleasure, "if I 
only knew your name, I woidd always mention 
it in my prayers." 

" Alice," said the young stranger, as she smiled 
and walked away. 

"I am not quite sure yet that she is not an 
angel," ejaculated Rose, as she followed her with 
her eyes along the road to the village. " In any 
case, I am glad she gave me a medal. I am 
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sure it will bring me a blessing/' and she placed it 
in her bosom after kissing it several times. 

An hour later she was dining with her cousin 
at a little table before the inn^ under the shade of 
the acacia-trees, when a calfeche went by. It was 
Alice and her grandfather who were driving away. 
" Can you tell me the name of those travellers, 
sir V she said to the waiter who had just set down 
the soup. 

**I don't know any thing about them,'' he 
answered in a contemptuous manner ; " they put 
up at the Lion d'Or. A sorry idea they will have 
of the hotels of Betharam." 

A commercial traveller, who was smoking at 
the next table, took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
said in a consequential manner, ** It is the Baron 
de Vidal and his granddaughter, Mdlle. de Mor- 
laix." 

"The Baron de Vidal!" exclaimed Rose with 
astonishment. "Is it possible V and she fell into 
a deep brown study. 

" Come, it is time to be off," said Henri, and he 
went to the stable to saddle the mule. 



CHAPTER IX. 

''How very much obliged I am to you, Henri, 
for having brought me to Betharam/' said Rose, 
as once more seated on the mule she rode off 
from the inn door. 

"Nonsense," answered Henri. "Take care of 
the loose stones,'^ and he whistled as he went 
along, as if to drown his own thoughts. 

For an hour they proceeded on their way home 
without speaking. The high rocks on each side of 
the road sheltered them from the afternoon sun. 
The tinkling of the donkey's bells kept time with 
the rushing sound of the torrents, which in many 
places were so increased by the recent rains that 
the road was covered with water. In the morning, 
Rose had crossed these little brooks with a smile, 
and been amused to see Henri wading through 
them in his thick boots, whilst she gathered up 
her little feet not to wet her ribboned shoes. But 
now, whether it was that the emotions of the day 
had reacted on her spirits, or that the falling 
shades of evening cast a gloom on the narrow 
ravines they were passing through, she felt anx- 
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ious and depressed, and kept shutting her eyes in 
order not to look at the precipices. 

As they were descending the hill from Irun to 
Ghoroaze^ Henri made a sudden exclamation, and 
turned as pale as death. '^ For heaven's sake Jump 
off this moment ! " he cried, and Rose felt herself 
lifted off the saddle, and placed on a bank on 
the side of the road. A dreadful land-slip was 
taking place. The road gave way completely. 
The stones of the causeway and large heaps of 
earth were falling into the torrent with a horrible 
noise. The mule disappeared amidst the frag- 
ments of loose rock, and the two travellers stood 
transfixed for a few moments, but feeling as if the 
ground was giving way under their feet. In 
another instant it became evident that this was 
really the case. The bank on which they were 
standing began to rock. There was not a second 
to lose. " Put your arms round my neck," Henri 
cried, '' say as many Hail Maries as you can, and 
take care not to lose your hold." 

Then laden with his precious burthen, like a 
father who in sport carries his child on his back, 
he sprung forward and scaled the nearly perpen- 
dictdar side of the mountain amidst rolling stones, 
uprooted trees, and showers of earth, which impeded 
his steps and often obscured his light. The tor- 
rent, checked in its course by the heavy masses 
of rock which had fallen into its bed, was roaring 
in his ears like a wild beast struggling for freedom 
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How lie made his way up that steep acclivity, 
how he broke through the manifold obstacles in 
his path, God only knows, or what silent and 
intense prayers rose from his throbbing heart dur- 
ing that perilous ascent. At last by a desperate 
effort he reached a spot where the ground was 
secure, and quite overcome by this exertion laid 
Rose down on the turf, and was almost stupified 
with terror when he saw that she was as pale as a 
corpse, and that her face was covered with blood ; 
having been torn by the brambles and the branches 
of the pine-trees. He threw himself on his knees 
beside her, repeating her name in a loud voice, 
and using every means he could think of to 
recall her to her senses, which were paralyzed by 
fear. Rose heard him, but had not strength to 
answer, nor even to make a sign. 

"My God,'' cried Henri, while tears fell from 
his eyes on the young girl's forehead, " my Gt)d, 
let her come to life again ! I promise not to tor- 
ment her any more, and to make her happy, what- 
ever it may cost me. Yes, Lord ! I will do 
whatever is thy holy will, and whatever she 
wishes, if Thou wilt only grant her life, and not 
let her die here on the mountain without help and 
without sacraments." 

Rose here opened her eyes like a child awaking 
from sleep, and held out her hand to him. ** I 
am not going to die," she murmured. 

"Ah, God has heard me," cried Henri, in a 
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voice that was half joyful and half sad. '^ He has 
taken me at my word; there can be no drawing 
back now/' 

Rose, however, understood not a word that 
he was saying, and again lost all consciousness. 
Meanwhile their present position was a very 
perilous one, and Henri began debating in his 
mind how they were to get out of it. Rose would 
have needed all her strength and agility at any 
time to make her way through the brushwood to 
the road, and Henri would not risk carrying her 
in her present weak state among the shrubs and 
brambles where a single false step would have 
been fatal. He was, therefore, obliged to content 
himself with tying her red handkerchief to a tree, 
by way of a signal, and wrapping round her throat 
one which he took from his own neck ; for a heavy 
dew was beginning to fall, and poor Rose, though 
she was now gradually recovering her conscious- 
ness, was shaking with cold and extreme exhaus- 
tion. Henri hoped that by waving his banner he 
might succeed in attracting the notice of some of 
the people who had gathered round the place of 
the accident, and, accordingly, after a few seconds, 
which seemed to him like hours, several of the 
peasants perceived the signal, and two of them, 
by means of a winding path, reached the platform, 
where Rose was shivering as she leant against a 
tree for support. They placed her on a litter 
which they had constructed hastily, and one of 
the peasants helped Henri to carry it while the 
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other acted as guide. After a long and veiy 
laborious walk they regained the road and went 
into a house, where Henri left Rose while he went 
to look for a carriage at Choroaze. The kind 
offices of the woman of the house soon revived 
the poor girl a little, for she had only been over- 
powered by fear and agitation, but she still wept, 
and lamented the loss of the mule, which she said 
must assuredly have perished in the Gave. 

"You must not make yourself so miserable, 
child," said the peasant woman, "for you have had 
a narrow escape you two, and if I were you I should 
consider that I had come off cheap with only the loss 
of a niule ; it is very lucky that the poor beast did 
not take you with him when he fell. The Blessed 
Virgin must have come to your assistance." 

" It must have been because I begged of her so 
hard to help me this morning," replied Rose 
thoughtfully. "It was about something else 
though." 

" Ah, but you see Almighty God can make the 
Blessed Virgin understand all our wishes and our 
needs ; we ask for one thing, and she gives us 
another ; and whatever happens is always for the 
best." 

" But Henri was so fond of his mule." 

" It is all very well to be fond of animals ; but 
we should not weep for them as if they were 
Christians," said the good woman, seeing that 
Rose was beginning to sob again. " My boy, who 
saw the catastrophe, said it was quite a miracle 
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that the young man was able to climb straight 
up the mountain side with a girl hanging to his 
neck ; he says it made him quite giddy to look at it.'* 

" My God \" exclaimed Rose, turning very pale ; 
" then we were indeed near death ! it makes one 
shudder to think of it ! " She closed her eyes, 
and did not open them again till Henri returned 
from Choroaze with a car and a boy to drive. 
Having taken an affectionate leave of their kind 
hostess, they started on their homeward journey. 
Eose could scarcely hold up her aching head, so 
she laid it on her cousin's shoulder, and ended by 
falling asleep. Every now and then she opened 
her eyes and cast a bewildered glance on the 
moimtain tops, the forests of black pine-trees, 
and the broken reflexions of the moon on the 
waters of the torrent. Then Henri would tell her 
to calm herself and go to sleep, just as if he had 
been hushing a frightened child. It was a cold 
night, and a deep stillness, unbroken save by the 
noise of the torrent, reigned throughout those 
valleys, which, linked one to the other, widen by 
degrees, and end by spreading out into the plain 
of Pau. Henri could scarcely endure the slow 
pace of the horse and the length of the road. At 
last the lights in the old tower of Henri IV. and 
the turrets of the castle came in sight, and further 
off the church steeple of Juran5on. 

" "We are almost there," he said, and Rose tried 
to smile. 
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*'Here you are at last/' cried Babet^ coming 
out on the doorstep with a lantern in her 
hand. 

"Thank God!" answered Henri; "we have 
been very near losing her/' added he, lowering 
his voice as he helped Rose to alight. He thought 
no more of his own danger than of the loss of his 
mule. 

" Holy Virgin I " cried Bahet ; " and where is 
Fanchette V 

" At the bottom of the Gave, poor beast ! We 
had enough to do to save ourselves, and we two 
escaped almost by a miracle. Why, Rose, how 
flushed you are I just now you were shaking with 
cold." 

"Her hands are burning," said Babet; **the 
child is feverish/' 

Yes, Rose was feverish ; Rose was ill ; Rose 
was delirious. And all night long she muttered 
things which had no common sense in them, as 
Babet, who watched beside her, pronounced. 
Twice in her sleep she called Henri, who was 
anxiously watching at the door of her room, so 
as to be ready to go for the doctor if necessary. 
She whispered in his ear and held his hand 
between hers. 

" She takes me for Andr^," he said to himself 
in a low voice, and drawing away his hand he went 
and leant against the wall on the other side of 
the bed. 
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Towards morning the fever increased and the 
doctor was summoned. For several days Rose 
was seriously ill. Babet hovered round her. M. 
Dumont went up to her room every five minutes ; 
Henri spoke to no one ; worked harder than ever, 
and towards evening would go into the church 
and kneel down in a dark comer. The house 
seemed very dismal now that it was no longer 
enlivened by the songs and merry laugh of the 
little fruitseller, the grumblings of Babet and the 
warbling of her canary-birds, whose cage, now 
covered over with their mistress's great shawl, 
was as silent by day as by night. Even Henri's 
dog would scarcely wag his tail when his master 
called him. Every day Jules came softly to ask 
after the health of the invalid, and carried the 
news to the frequenters of the bridge, whose 
meetings were no longer merry. 

" It is sorrow that is killing her," said one. 

** It is the fright she got the day that the road 
crumbled from under her," asserted another. 

" It is very sad in any case," sighed M. 
Charles. 

*'You should say rather that it is tragical," 
cried M. Firmin; "I always prophesied that our 
Rose would wither away like a true rose." 

" Do have done with your verses, M. Firmin," 
said Jules angrily ; " do you consider it a time 
to be making fine speeches when the poor girl is 
dying, perhaps ?" 

H 2 
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Madame Vidal was much grieved when she 
heard of Rose's illness ; she longed to see her, 
but was withheld from going by a fear of the re- 
ception she might expect to receive from Babet. 
Rose, meanwhile, lay prostrate with fever; she 
constantly fancied herself on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and would cry out that her feet were slipping 
and that she should fall over. Then she would 
implore Henri to come and help her, and could 
not be calmed unless he held her hand or sup- 
ported her head ; once she looked at him fixedly, 
and then burst into tears. The Cure and Sister 
Theresa came to see her ; their visits did her 
good, and very slowly she began to recover. Sleep 
returned to her, and by degrees her strength also. 
One beautiful morning in autumn they carried 
her into the garden ; she was still very weak, but 
the air seemed to revive her. Henri brought her 
some flowers, a beautiful crested hen, and a bull- 
finch in a cage. As she was caressing the bird 
with her little thin hand, the thought of the mule 
came across her again. She turned quite white 
and shuddered. 

" I was thinking of the poor beast that is dead," 
said she, " and how you saved my life that ter- 
rible day.*' 

" Life I" said Henri, but not loud enough for her 
to hear, "life is not worth much without happiness." 

" There is the postman," exclaimed Rose sud- 
denly. 
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Henri got up and went to meet him. '* Look," 
said he, as he came back to her, "here is some 
happiness for you, perhaps ;" and he put a letter 
into her hands. A feeling of delicacy made him 
withdraw to a little distance while she read it, 
and when he returned to her side he saw that she 
had been weeping. " Don't cry,^' said he, rather 
sharply. "In a few days you shall be happy, 
Eose!'' 

" Oh, no,'" answered Rose ; " I feel that I shall 
never be happy again/* 

"Do not talk such nonsense! When at the 
top of the mountain, in the face of death, I 
promised God that I' would make you happy, do 
you think I did not mean it V 

"Oh, no, I know how good you are, there is 
nobody in the world so good," cried Rose. 

" Well, be merry then. Laugh as you laughed 
a month ago, and sing as you used to sing to put 
me in a rage when I scolded you." 

" Oh, if you would but scold me again, only for 
once," said Rose, hiding her face in her hands. 

" Well, then, let me see you open this directly," 
replied he, taking Rose's money-box out of her 
work-basket. 

"What for?" 

" To obey me." 

"Oh, in that case I will. Give me your 
knife." She made a slit at the bottom of the box 
and widened it with her fingers. The contents 
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rolled out upon the table ; no less than forty-five 
pieces of gold. 

'*It is for a substitute/' said Henri coldly, as 
Kose looked up at him quite bewildered. 

" For Andre V asked she, almost breathless. 

*^ Yes, for Andr^/' he repeated, in a constrained 
voice. 

" Oh, what do you mean ?" 

" To-morrow morning I start for Bordeaux, and 
I shall take this money to Andr^, and shall tell 
him at the same time of a man I know of who 
will take his place, and in a few days he will come 
back to marry you."" 

" No, no, Henri ; I entreat you to take back the 
money. I will earn enough to set him free my- 
self; I cannot and will not owe it to your gene- 
rosity and goodness of heart." 

" And then what becomes of my promise, the 
promise I made to God ; do you think I do not 
care about fulfilling it ? Who knows. Rose, whe- 
ther you or I or Andr^ have long to live ? Twice 
within the last month you have been very near 
death, my poor child. I swore to make you 
happy, and I must do it as I value my salvation. 
God only knows what I suffered during those 
days when you were at the point of death. And 
now let nothing more be said. You shall many 
Andr^, and be happy: you will forgive me for 
what I have made you suffer, and not be angry 
with me any more.'' 
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"Angry with you ! oh, Henri I" 

" And whenever you may feel inclined to resent 
my past roughness and unkindness, perhaps you 
will try to think leniently of me, remembering the 
sacrifice I have made/^ 

" Henri, dear Henri 1'' 

" Come, do not cry : that will do no good either 
to you or me. "We will never speak of what is 
past ; and will be friends whether we are near 
each other or far apart.'' 

" Far apart I what do you mean, Henri V 

" I mean to say that you may always reckon 
upon my affection ....'' 

He paused, and passed his hand across his fore- 
head ; and, after a moment's silence, added — 

"On the affection of a brother .... who loves 
you." 

The following day Henri started for Bordeaux, 
and Rose returned to her daily occupations in her 
uncle's house. But while Babet went about as 
usual, and the sun shone, and the birds sang, and 
the dog snored, and the children sported on the 
village green, and the insects on the banks of the 
stream. Rose, the merriest of all the maidens of 
Pau and its environs, was silent, and often heaved 
a deep sigh ; the uncertainty of the future 
seemed to weigh heavily on her spirits. Six times 
in an hour she would read Andre's letter, which 
certainly was not the way to get on with her work ; 
she seemed to be learning it by heart. But whether 
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it pleased her, or the reverse, remained a mystery 
which she revealed neither to Babet nor any one 
else. It would appear, however, that she confided 
the secret to Henri's old dog ; for twice she took 
his rough head between her hands and pressed it 
to her heart. 



CHAPTER X. 

Alice db Morlaix lived with her grandfather in 
the old castle of La Roche Vidal. Her childhood 
had passed calmly and peacefully in the midst of 
the old family pictures, the dismantled halls, and 
the stately enclosures of the ancient building, 
whose foundation and part of the walls dated 
from the middle ages. Among the flowers, the 
birds, the green hills, and the rural scenes of her 
native country, she had grown up surrounded by 
noble traditions, and in the midst of scenery 
that was imposing without being gloomy. Her 
heart was full of the love of God, and she had a 
passionate admiration for the good and the beau- 
tiful, and an enthusiastic reverence for the faith 
of her fathers. Her life was not spent in idle- 
ness : prayer, study, work, and the service of the 
poor and the sick, to which she devoted herself 
with all the ardour of a young and fen-ent mind, 
divided the day, which she always found too short 
for the sacred duties and the innocent pleasures 
of her untroubled existence. An expression 
of peace and serene happiness shone in her 
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face, and there was a wonderful tenderness in her 
' voice, whether she spoke, or sang, or prayed. 
When she sat reading at her turret window, or at 
the foot of a spreading oak, her whole soul 
engrossed by the words which riveted her eyes, 
she might have been taken for Vittoria Colonna ; 
but when kneeling at the bedside of some dying 
man, or strewing with white roses the cradle that 
had been visited by death, while she gently raised 
the thoughts of the agonized mother to Heaven, 
she seemed more like the angel whom God sends 
to His elect in their hour of anguish. She wan- 
dered alone over desolate heaths and forests, fol- 
lowing the course of the rivulets, or climbing the 
mountain sides, strong in her innocence, fearless 
in her simplicity ; like Dryden's milk-white Hind, 

'* She fearM no danger, for she knew no sin." 

Alice had friends in every cottage, and every 
hutb The little shepherd boys saluted her when 
they saw her in the distance. When she went 
into the village, the children greeted her with 
shouts of joy ; and the very dogs would run to 
meet her. The love which overflowed her heart 
was extended even to animals. She might have 
said, with S. Francis of Assisi : My brothers the 
birds, my sisters the bees. Neither were inani- 
mate objects excluded from a place in her affec- 
tions. She had an almost passionate attachment 
for the home of her ancestors, the old feudal castle 
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of La Roclie Vidal, with its walls cleft by time, 
and threatening to crumble away ; and for the gar- 
den where the roses bloomed amid the yews and 
cypresses, and where the lilacs and snowberries 
mingled in the spring with the white hawthorn 
blossoms, and the long clusters of laburnum. There 
was music for her in every stone, in every tree, in 
every shrub, and a crowd of childish recollections 
was attached to each and all of them ; to the bench 
where she made her morning meditation, seated 
at the foot of a broken statue, to the arbour where 
she mused in the evening as she watched the 
setting sun. From thence she would gaze lovingly 
on the old porch where the poor came every day 
for bread, on the church steeple and the cross of 
the burying-ground, on the valley where the breeze 
swept the undulating corn, and the vines bent 
under their rich burdens, and on the sea which 
bounded the view with a shining line, even as life 
is bounded by eternity. 

"Ah, my dear Alice!'* said her grandfather, 
one evening as he walked up and down the ter- 
race leaning on her arm, " a great many centuries 
have passed since our ancestors first inhabited this 
coutitry. It may be a weakness to attach much 
importance to a name that was once illustrious, 
and to glorious recollections. They are things 
that are little thought of in these days. Our 
ancient walls are despised, and the noble deeds of 
the past little thought of. But I do not see that we 
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get on any the better for it. I confess to you, my 
dear child, that my old heart would rejoice with 
all the strength and all the life that is left in it, 
if the dream that I have been cherishing now for 
a year and more were ever to be realized/' 

Alice answered, with some emotion, — 

"I am like you, grandpapa; I like the past 
better than the future. Tell me about your 
youth .... about your brother," added she, with 
some hesitation. " When you relate to me 
your past life, I seem almost to live through it 
in thought.'' 

"Well, then, my child, in those fearful days 
when France was struggling in all the agonies of 
revolution, my brother and I, as I have often told 
you, were separated ; he followed the bloody phan- 
tom called Liberty, while I remained faithful to 
my father and my standard, and emigrated with 
him and the rest of our party. Andre soon 
became a hot republican, and renounced his 
family and his rank. I never saw him from the 
day when he left us to take his seat in the 
Assemblee Nationale." 

" Never ?" said Alice sadly. 

"Never!" repeated the old baron, who had 
seated himself on a bench, and was leaning his 
trembling hands on his gold-headed stick. A 
thousand sad reminiscences were crowding into 
the old man's thoughts. He recalled the days 
when he and his brother played together under 
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the old chestnut-trees which shaded that same 
terrace. He seemed to see once more that 
brother whom he had once so fondly loved, with 
his fair hair falling over his shoulders, and his 
blue eyes sparkling with pleasure, as he sat on 
the stone dolphin in the middle of the fountain 
in the flower-garden, and called him with joyous 
shouts of laughter to come and share his sport. 
His heart was filled with sorrow when he thought 
of the wrongs, and misfortunes, and disastrous 
events that had first cooled their afi^ection, and 
finally destroyed it entirely. As Coleridge says in 
those beautiful lines — 

" They parted, ne'er to meet again ; 
But never either foand another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder." 

Andre de Vidal had embraced the cause of the 
Revolution fanatically. He had leagued himself 
with the chiefs of the so-called Friends of the 
People, drawn on by party spirit, and also en- 
ticed by the beauty of a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of one of the most frantic of the Republicans. 
He had ended by marrying her; thus linking 
himself, by the closest ties, to one who had voted 
for the death of the king, and the exile of all the 
priests who remained true to their religion. When 
his father, Baron Charles de Vidal, heard this 
fatal news, he cursed the son who had disgraced 
his family, and stained his name with dishonour. 
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He never saw him again; nor would he allow 
Andre's name to be mentioned in his presence. 
And when, two years later, the news reached him 
that his son had died on the scaffold, by order of 
the infamous Lacombe, the Robespierre of Bor- 
deaux, he gave no sign of grief, nor shed a tear ; 
but from that day he was never seen to smile. 
He made no inquiries about Andre's widow, and 
a son whom he left ; and never spoke of them 
either to his wife, or to his eldest son, who had 
followed him into exile, and who, like his father, 
tried for a long time to stifle in his heart all 
remembrance of his brother. Thus, it was not 
till many years later that a longing came over 
him to find among Andre's grandchildren, for his 
own son had died young, an heir to the name that 
was so dear to him, and which seemed in danger of 
becoming extinct. After the death of his wife, of 
his only daughter, and of his son-in4aw, the 
young Comte de Morlaix, he seemed to have lost 
all interest in every thing but the child that his 
daughter had placed in his arms when on her 
deathbed. He was already an old man, though 
sorrow more than years had aged him, when he 
began a new life as it were, in seeking to make 
his little Alice happy. He had unexpectedly 
recovered possession of the inheritance of his 
ancestors. An old bailiff had bought the castle 
of La Roche Vidal, and the property belonging to 
it at the time of the revolutionary confiscations, 
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and bequeathed them to him during his stay in 
England. This man, although much attached to 
the Baron's family, and very conscientious, was 
strongly imbued with the new and fallacious ideas 
respecting the Rights of Man. He had loved 
Andre de Vidal devotedly, almost passionately ; 
and it was generally supposed to have been from 
conversations with him, and from books which he 
had lent him, that poor Andr^ had imbibed his 
revolutionary tendencies. Either from remorse, 
or from real attachment to a family which had 
loaded his own with favours, he made a will some 
months before his death, by which he left to the 
Baron de Vidal the whole of the property that had 
formerly belonged to his ancestors. It was just 
after he had lost, one after the other, nearly all 
those he loved, that he received the news that his 
inheritance was restored to him in so unlooked- 
for a manner. Then the home of his childhood 
and youth arose before his imagination with an 
indescribable charm. The idea of transplanting 
the poor little flower that had budded in a foreign 
soil to the shadow of those same walls that had 
sheltered his own childhood, comforted him in the 
midst of his bitter grief. 

"Alice!'' he cried, pursuing his reverie aloud, 
and pressing his grandchild's hand to his breast, 
with the tenderest affection, "Alice! I have 
watched you grow up, my darling, and become 
daily more beautiful, amid the recollections of past 
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ages, like that pretty blue-bell on our old arcb- 
way. You have taken root in our valleys and 
mountains.'' And the old man pressed her to his 
heart, whilst she glanced lovingly at the purple 
moors, and the fields, and hills, and meadows, 
now gilded by the last rays of the setting sun. 
" Well, my child,'' continued he, " whether time 
changes our ideas, or that sooner or later natural 
affection will have its way, for the last year I have 
had the strongest wish to find amongst my brother's 
children an heir to the name that is so dear to 
my heart. I would have them near me, so as to 
occupy myself in some way or other about their 
future destiny, and to obtain for them a position 
in society suitable to their rank, should they be 
worthy of it. The eldest, they tell me, is mar- 
ried, and lives at Pau. The youngest . . . ." 

"Andre ?" said Alice, in a low voice. 

" Yes, it was that young man whom we saw for 
an instant. I remember your remarking that he 
seemed superior to his present position. The Cur^ 
of S. Jacques and the Comte de S. Remy were loud 
in his praises, and Soeur Ther^se, who is his 
mother's oldest friend . . . ." 

" Spoke of him in the highest terms," put in 
Alice quickly. 

" I hear he has lately joined the 3rd Regiment 
of the Line, as a simple private, of course ; but in 
our country, thank God, it is no disgrace to wear 
a uniform, and the sons of some of the noblest 
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families of France have served as conscripts. 
However that may be, here are two letters which 
I shall send by to-night's post. One is to Andre 
de Vidal, my brother's grandson. In it I have 
informed him of our relationship, and have told 
him to ask for leave, and to come here and stay 
with us a few days. The other is to his Colonel, 
who is the son of an old comrade of mine, to beg 
him to grant this leave, and to send him here, if 
it be only for a day or two ; for I long to make 
acquaintance with my nephew. And, should he 
prove worthy of his high birth ; should his senti- 
ments be lofty enough to match the name he 
bears ; — in short, if his character, his disposi- 
tion My darling, you must forgive me, for 

I did not mean to say any thing about it, but my 
secret weighs upon me like a load, and get rid of 
it I must. Besides, I have got so into the habit 

of telling you everything. Well then, if this 

Andr6 de Vidal should turn out worthy of our 
esteem and affection; — if his appearance and 
manners . . . ." 

"Should answer your expectations and your 
recollections, grandpapa," broke in Alice, "oh, 
what happiness it will be for you, and for me, and 
for every body ! You will have a successor to your 
name, almost a son, who will lighten all your 
troubles, and take part in all that interests you. 
Oh," she continued, clasping her hands and raising 
her eyes to heaven, "I prayed* for this on my 

I 
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knees on the mountain of Betharam. My God, I 
thank Thee for having heard me." 

The Baron was somewhat surprised at her en- 
thusiasm, and said, smiling and taking her hand 
in his, " Suppose you should be willing to share 
every thing with him some day." 

**0h, there must be no sharing or dividing, 
grandpapa," she answered quickly. *'You have 
often told me that your predecessors never alien* 
ated their lands." 

"What am I to say? I must speak plainly if 
you will not understand. Suppose that some day 
you were to marry Andre.*' 

" Oh, I do not see that there is any necessity 
for that," cried Alice, blushing, " and certainly it 
is not what I prayed for." 

" And do you imagine that I should ever con- 
sent to disinherit you ; you, my own beloved child, 
my darling, my treasure ? And, besides, I am sure 
that you could never endure the thoughts of leav- 
ing the home where your happy childhood was 
spent, and where we have lived together in the 
midst of our poor people, and surrounded by objects 
that constantly recall the past. No ; I would 
sooner let the name of my ancestors become ex- 
tinct a thousand times." 

" I never will leave you, never quit these ancient 
walls and this beloved valley ; but, as far as I am 
concerned, I do not care whether I live in a castle 
or a hovel ; whether I am surrounded by gardens 
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or in the middle of a moor; a cottage on the 
borders of the forest, with plenty of sun and air, 
and in sight of the turrets of our dear old house, is 
all the happiness I wish for on this side of heaven : 
the poor are every where; our church, God's 
dwelling-place, is always open ; what more can we 
want to make us happy ? You know that I always 
had a great admiration for the lady S. Francis 
speaks so much about, his Madama Povertct," and 
so saying she smiled, and laid her pretty, fair head 
on her grandfather's shoulder. 

"That is all very fine, but it is not to the 
point,'' said the Baron, trying to frown; "you 
know as well as I do that I will never consent to 
your being deprived of a single rood of this estate, 
or of a single stone of these ruins ; but I confess 
that if you should approve of my brother's grand- 
son ; if he should prove worthy of the destiny that 
I hope will be his ; and, oh, my darling, if I might 
one day see my great grandchildren playing on this 
lawn • . . . ' 

"Castles in the air, grandpapa!" cried Alice, 
pointing to the clouds which were sailing above 
them. 

" Then you refuse to listen to my projects," said 
the Baron with a sigh. 

" Man proposes," said Alice softly. 

"And woman opposes," rejoined the Baron, 
striking the earth with his stick. 

I 2 
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" No, dear grandpapa/' she answered, tlirowing 
her arms round his neck, "but God ordains.'' 

"May His holy will be done!" added the old 
man fervently; and putting his arm through 
Alice's he rose, and they went together towards 
the castle. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Baron de Vidal's letters very soon produced 
their effect. Andre lost no time in applying for 
leave, which he obtained without diflSculty, started 
irom Bordeaux on a lovely morning in autumn 
with all the delight of a schoolboy going home for 
his holidays, and, after a few hours' journey, the 
diligence set him down at the entrance of a 
village within a short distance of the castle of La 
Roche Vidal. Here a path was shown him which 
led straight through the forest to the gates of the 
park. 

Andre had been more surprised than pleased 
when he received an invitation so unexpected and 
so flattering to his pride. Hitherto he had lived 
entirely out of reach of those prejudices of birth 
and caste which hold persons of a certain class 
in such complete subjection : and what is very un- 
common in these days, he never cared much for a 
high position in society, nor even for the more 
material enjoyments which riches afford. The 
natural indolence of his character, which fault 
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was quite compatible with a certain amount 
of energy whicli was latent in his soul, a mind 
somewhat morbidly inclined to melancholy, and 
a disposition at once ardent and timid, com- 
bined to protect him from the petty cares of a 
vulgar ambition, while they often exposed him 
to annoyances of another kind. His dreams of 
happiness, whether at home in his mother's cottage 
or in the barracks at Bordeaux, had never gone 
beyond the idea of a peaceful life with Rose in 
some rural retreat, where he might pursue his 
studies in perfect quiet, and of some attempts and 
perhaps successes in literary achievements, of which 
he did not wish to hear more than the distant 
rumour. These desires, which were constantly 
before his mind, made the life of towns and 
barracks seem hateful to him. A passionate love 
for the beauties of nature, a spark of the sacred 
fire which is called genius only when it reveals 
itself externally, but which does not the less bum 
in souls gifted with poetic feeling because it does 
not find a vent in words or in action, made him 
detest the simply practical side of life. He de- 
spised its pursuits and useful occupations because 
he had not yet learnt to discern what is really 
good and great about them. 

On emerging from the forest the young soldier 
beheld spread out before him a vast plain, bounded 
on one side by the white line of the sea, and on 
the other by the snow-crowned tops of the Py- 
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renees. On the side of the hill, surrounded by 
magnificent woods which began already to show the 
warm tints of autumn, appeared the old feudal castle, 
inhabited by the relations of whose persons, cha- 
racters, and habits, he had formed so little idea. 
He felt a little uneasy at the prospect of the first 
meeting, and began to rack his memoiy for scenes 
of a like kind which he had read of in plays and 
novels, and as he walked along he arranged 
beforehand what he should say and do when 
presented by the Baron to his family. But when 
once he found himself on the threshold of the 
castle he was fortunate enough to forget all his set 
speeches and studied gestures. The sight of the 
massiv^ porch, of the towers festooned with ivy, and 
of the walls in which time had made more breaches 
than the fury of contending parties, made a strong 
impression on him. The scene appeared a familiar 
one, though he had never set foot on the spot 
before. The twittering of the birds as they flew 
hither and thither over his head, the sound of the 
wind as it sighed through the long arcades in the 
court -yard, the scent of the wall-flowers as the 
breeze shook them on the walls, combined to plunge 
him into a fit of abstraction, from which he did 
not rouse himself till the castle clock struck five, 
when for the first time he thought of presenting 
himself at the door. The old servant, who had 
been told the name and the relationship of the 
young soldier who was expected, bowed low, and 
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showed liim into a room on the ground floor, whose 
only furniture consisted of some family portraits, 
and a few arm-chairs, surmounted by coats of 
arms, for the most part broken. Andre went to 
the window which looked out upon a garden filled 
with flowers. The somewhat desolate grandeur of 
the room, the perfumed air, the silence, the com- 
plete contrast, in short, with the scenes he had left 
only that morning, impressed him deeply. He had 
had much to bear since entering the army, where 
his tastes, his feelings, and ideas were perpetually 
chafed and irritated. The refinement of his nature 
showed itself now, and he felt that he was bom 
to live the life of those among whom he had now 
come. His reflections were soon interruptecT by ;he 
Baron, whose voice was heard on the terrace, and 
immediately after the door opened. 

" Where is he ? Come here, that I may en- 
brace you, my dear boy.'' This was the uncle's 
reception ; a few inarticulate words, which wer^ 
stifled by this paternal embrace, were the only 
reply of the nephew. " Come out of doors,'' said 
the Baron, leading Andre towards the garden ; 
*' we shall talk more comfortably under the shade 
of these great trees, than with all those grand 
gentlemen in wigs, and powdered fine ladies 
staring at us," added he, pointing to the portraits 
of his ancestors. As he leant on his nephew's arm, 
he thought, " What a nice-looking youth, and how 
like my poor brother ! " while Andr^, who was de- 
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lighted at the loving reception his uncle had given 
him, was saying to himself, " What a fine-looking 
old man, wh^t a benevolent countenance!" The old 
royalist noble, and former emigrant, and the youth 
of twenty-two, who, till he joined his regiment at 
Bordeaux, had never left his mother's cottage on 
the Pyrenees, soon got into conversation. Andre's 
answers to the Baron's numerous questions showed 
him to be intelligent and full of good feeling. 
The good humour and cheerfulness which reigned 
in his uncle's words and manner soon put hi^l 
quite at his ease, and it was perhaps the first time 
that he had ever felt thoroughly so. It sometimes 
happens, by one of those inexplicable chances 
which produce the most striking contrasts between 
persons who have been brought up under the same 
conditions and infiuences, that one member of a 
family finds himself almost a stranger to his own 
relations as well as to his companions and neigh- 
bours. It had been thus with Andr^. His good 
qualities and his faults contributed equally to 
keep him in a constant reserve with those among 
whom he lived. He possessed a great deal of 
tact, which, with an innate good breeding, and a 
natural and genuine love of the beautiful in what- 
ever form it might present itself, gave a certain 
shade of seriousness and refinement to his charac- 
ter, and supplied in great measure the defects 
in his education, which after all did not amount 
to much more than a certain ignorance of the con- 
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ventionalities of society ; and as to education, he 
was at least as well informed as most young men 
in the upper classes. Every now and then, while 
talking to his uncle, he would let fall some ob- 
servation which showed how thoroughly he en- 
joyed the sight of the views that met his eye on 
every side : the picturesque outlines of the old 
castle, the thatched roofs of the village half con- 
cealed by luxurious clusters of ivy and jessamine, 
the river winding along the valley through the 
rich meadows, the forests of oak and chestnut 
whose tops, gilded by the last rays of the sun, 
seemed to stretch like a sea of verdure from the 
mountains to the ocean. The Baron enjoyed the 
young man's enthusiasm, and said, striking the 
ground with his stick, " The De Vidals have 
always had the greatest love for this country, and 
my granddaughter is quite feithful to the traditions 
of the family on that score. She would not ex- 
change one of these trees, nor one of those cottages, 
for all the gold or all the palaces in the world." 
As he spoke a confused sound of approaching 
footsteps was heard, and joyous shouts of laughter 
pealed from the road under the terrace where 
they were sitting. " There she is with her troop 
of brats, FU wager," said the Baron, " they follow 
her like her shadow." He was right, and the next 
instant Alice de Morlaix appeared at the end of 
the avenue leading to the castle, accompanied by 
a whole army of children of all sizes, who capered 
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round her with shouts and gambols. This play- 
ful and noisy party, these little creatures who 
pressed round her with their bright colours, their 
hair streaming in the wind, and their animated 
gestures, contrasted strongly with Alice's tall and 
slender figure, her slow and graceful step and 
delicate colouring. They seemed like a swarm of 
butterflies fluttering about a stately lily. The 
elder ones ran on before, the little ones clung to 
her dress, and all offered her flowers which they 
had gathered by the roadside. 

"Thanks, thanks I'' cried she, laughing. "I 
have got plenty for one day. See, the swallows 
are going to bed, and so is the sun ; you too must 
be off to your nests, my little birds ;"" and as she 
spoke she unfastened adoor in the garden wall which 
opened on the village green, and the merry troop 
bounded towards the village shouting and leaping. 

"Here she comes,"' said the Baron, in a low 
voice, as Alice approached the bench on which he 
was sitting with his nephew. He had just been 
praising her to Andr^; her name was almost 
always on his lips. He could not help speaking 
of what was next his heart, and could never keep 
a wish or a project to himself; perhaps he had 
never tried much to conquer this inveterate frank- 
ness, in any case he had not succeeded. As he 
said, "Here she comes,"" Andr^ also murmured, 
"Here she comes,"" for he instantly recognized 
the young girl he had seen, though but once, in 
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the market-place at Pau ; and of whom he had so 
lively a recollection. He had often recalled her 
kind glance and sympathizing words on the day 
when he was tempted to curse his fate, and had 
often seen her in his dreams. When meditating 
on the legends of some saint of the middle ages, 
or imagining the history of some Christian queen 
of old, he always seemed to see the face of the beau- 
tiful stranger, whose name he had not been able to 
discover. The adoration which he paid to this 
transient vision did no wrong, he thought, either 
to the object of it or to his betrothed ; and if any 
one had reproached him with this ideal and poetical 
infidelity, or if his own heart had reproved him for 
it, he would probably have answered in the spirit, 
if not in the words of Shakespeare : 

" It were all one 
That I should love a bright particalar star, 
And think to wed it, she is so above me." 

But now, by one of the strange caprices of 
chance, or rather by one of the mysterious designs 
of Providence, he was brought in contact with 
the vision of his dreams at the very moment 
when a new future seemed to be opening to him. 
The Baron made his granddaughter sit down beside 
him, and with one hand drew her close to him, 
while he held Andre's hand in the other. 

" My children,"' he said, in a voice which trembled 
with emotion, " at last I am happy ! How pleasant 
it is to wipe out painful reminiscences and thus to 
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renew the good old traditions of the past ! We are 
old acquaintances already, Alice/' added he, point- 
ing to Andr^ ; " we have been talking for nearly 
an hour, and we now know each other as well as 
if we had always lived together/' 

Andr^ looked at Alice without venturing to 
speak to her; but life, which till then had ap- 
peared cold and dull and monotonous, now seemed 
clothed with a thousand bright tints, whose 
radiance eclipsed the recollections of the past 
just as the first rays of the morning sun dissi- 
pate the vague fancies of a dream. At dinner, 
and during the evening, the Baron never ceased 
q\iestioning the young soldier about his family^ 
his studies, his projects, and his hopes. The 
modesty of his replies, and a certain amount 
of originality in his remarks, the poetic turn of his 
ideas, and the refinement of his language, were 
not imnoticed by Alice, who, though she did not 
take much part in the conversation, showed by 
her expressive glances, and by the interest with 
which she listened, that it was not lost upon her. 
This sympathy of hers did not escape the notice 
either of Andr^ or of her grandfather, and the 
first evening seemed very short to them all: 
Andre's week of leave went by very rapidly like- 
wise. A week is soon passed, but often there are 
days in a man's life, in the life of his soul rather, 
which tell more upon him than years. During 
those beautiful bright autumn days, surrounded 
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by grand and sunny landscapes, and in constant 
intercourse with beings as good and amiable as 
Alice and her grandfather, Andre learnt some- 
thing that neither books nor solitary meditation 
had been able to teach him, namely, the secret of 
true happiness. Alice would have taught him this 
lesson in a garret, in a prison, or a desert, any where 
where she could have opportunities of showing 
forth the gifts with which Grod had endowed her ; 
but in the midst of riches and happiness, with a 
cloudless sky above her, and surrounded by all 
that is beautiful in nature, her character struck 
the imagination with still greater force. Ah ! 
how many more people might be happy in this 
world, and how easily might the thirst which is 
constantly raging in the heart of man be assuaged, 
if the way to true happiness could only be dis- 
cerned by those whose passions and prejudices 
lead them to prefer the dreadful weariness which 
is for ever devouring so many hearts, and the 
miserable restlessness of an existence without 
object, to the perfect rest and harmony of a weU- 
directed life. 

Andr6 experienced now, for the firet time, the de* 
light of coming in contact with a mind that could 
not only understand and sympathise with his own^ 
but was capable of guiding and sustaining it. He 
used to tell Alice of his intellectual pursuits, and 
his heart, which was well-nigh frozen from lack 
of sympathy, would warm almost to enthusiasm, 
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as he watched her whole countenance brighten 
when they spoke of the true and the beautiful 
It is pleasant to return to life after a long sickness^ 
and to feel one's strength revive under the influ* 
encesof warm sunshine and soft breezes; but what 
is that enjoyment compared to that of a heart 
which is suddenly filled with new energy, and a 
will which is animated by noble thoughts and 
high resolves? In their long walks together 
through the woods and fields; in the evenings 
spent in conversation whilst Alice worked at some 
church vestment, the golden threads of which shone 
brightly in the light of the lamp round which 
they sat, or while Andr6 read aloud from some of 
his £Ekvourite books ; in the church where they knelt 
together every morning at Mass ; in the cottages 
where he watched her speaking to the poor and 
the sick with that tender and reverential love 
which comes neither from philanthropy nor bene- 
volence, but solely from Christian charity, he 
became more and more penetrated with the spirit 
which ruled all her thoughts and actions. Some* 
times they explored together the deserted halls of 
the castle, and Alice would tell her cousin the 
victories of those of their ancestors who had 
distinguished themselves by their bravery, their 
virtues, or their misfortunes. One day they 
stopped opposite the picture of Baron Charles de 
Vidal, the great«grandfather of both, and Andr£ 
asked in an hesitating voice, " Were you ever told 
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how that man cursed his son ? That son was m j 
grandfather, and that is why we have been so long 
exiled in a poor village, cast off and forgotten till 
the day . . . /' 

'* When my grandfather overcame all hereditary 
resentments, and listened to the voice of justice 
and affection,"' interrupted Alice. " Ah/' she con- 
tinued, "we must forgive our ancestor for his 
seeming harshness to a son whose death was the 
cause of his own, so dearly did he love him ; and 
if he shed no tear for him, neither was a smile 
ever seen again on his lips from the day that the 
news reached him. A voice that he took for that 
of duty stifled within him the voice of nature, but 
nature had her revenge, and the struggle broke 
his heart. Sorrow takes an immense hold on 
minds like his." 

''You have a great admiration for energetic 
characters," said Andre, with a smile that was 
half sad. "I have noticed it several times. A 
strong and resolute will finds more favour in your 
eyes even when in fault, than in a well-meaning 
weakness. Is not this so ?" 

"I do not deny it," replied she, "though I 
am not sure that the feeling is a right one ; for 
instance, I am more disposed to admire the con- 
version of the Innominate than the goodness of 
Don Abbondio," added she, smiling (they had 
just been reading some of the most striking 
passages in that wonderful romance of Manzoni's 
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" I prom essi Sposi "' ) . " And besides, life is so short, 
that one must have a certain amount of energy in 
order not to spend half of it in doing nothing/' 

"Life short?'' cried Andr^; "it has always 
seemed long enough to me." 

" Do you mean to say that you have ever found 
your time pass heavily?" said Alice, smiling half 
slily. 

*' I do indeed : there are some days when study, 
reading, even conversation, are wearisome, and 
my duties become perfectly unbearable. What 
would you have me do against weariness in those 
times of moral lassitude V 

*'I would have you fight against it with an 
ardour that would scarce leave you time to 
breathe. A soldier, when engaged in a life and 
death struggle with an enemy, feels very differently 
to what he does in barracks or at a review ; and 
on the field of battle he may suffer or he may die, 
but he will not experience any thing approaching to 
ennui. Do you know, Andre, that this weariness 
of which you complain is neither more nor less than 
cowardice?" 

" Say rather that it is a disease ; the disease of 
poets and artists." 

"Oh, that is a calumny!" exclaimed Alice, 
laughing. "I never will believe that poetiy 
and art, those children of heaven, are cursed 
with such a sad appendage. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that it is a sign of mediocrity, 

K 
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or, at all events, of a genius that knows neither its 
rights nor its duties." 

" What do you mean by its rights and duties V 

" The right of showing the straight path to others ; 
the duty of never leading them away from it." 

" You must have read a great deal, and thought 
still more." 

" I don't think I have read nearly as much as 
you have, and my reflections are not very pro- 
found," replied Alice, blushing ; '* and I am utterly 
ignorant of all that concerns what is called the 
world." 

" Nevertheless you teach me, and you raise the 
tone of my ideas." 

Alice was silent ; she did not like to give utter- 
ance to all she was thinking of. However, after 
a minute's hesitation, she said, "Andre, have 
you ever reflected that all gifts of the soul, as well 
as all powers of the intellect, come directly from 
God ? and do you ever beg of Him, when you are 
reading or writing, to enlighten your understand- 
ing, and to guide your pen ?" 

"But I have never written any thing of im- 
portance. Only a few light sketches and stories, 
and some scraps of poetry." 

" Never mind," cried Alice impetuously. 
" The dew of heaven is as much needed for the 
flowers of the garden as for the crops of the 
field. Believe me, there is nothing unimportant 
before God. All is great in His eyes, even to 
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the gift of a ciip of cold water, as the Gospel 
tells us. An Ave Maria lisped by childish tongues 
is often more powerful than all the powers of 
earth and hell." 

"You have read that somewhere/' 

" Oh, yes, I have read it ; but reading alone 
will not teach one these things : one must study and 
know the hearts of men/* 

" And yet just now you said you knew nothing 
about the world and about men/' 

" Well, it is both true and untrue. As for the 
world, or what goes by the name of society, I have 
never lived in it and know nothing about it ; but 
as regards our honest, simple, religious peasants, 
by dint of loving them I have learnt to read 
their hearts. When listening to words full of 
faith and hope from the lips of the sorrowful and 
the dying, when witnessing many an inward strife, 
and applauding many a hard-won victory, I often 
say to myself that there is no happiness on earth 
like that of being a 'catholic Christian,' as was once 
said by the mother of St. Augustine." 

"Yes; it must be so for souls as perfect as 
yours," said Andr^, with emotion. 

"Ah, it is not a question of perfection !" cried 
Alice, clasping her hands and gazing upwards. 
"Which of us would dare to call himself happy if 
it were so? No, it is enough if we are really 
in earnest. The angels sang of old, and the 
Church sings to this day, ' Glory to God in the 
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highest, and on earth peace to men of goodwill'' 
As she finished speaking, she became conscious of 
her own enthusiasm, and in some confusion hastily 
took leave of Andr^, and ran down the great 
staircase of the castle, at the foot of which a little 
troop of " God's poor," as they are called in some 
parts of France, awaited her. Andre's eyes fol- 
lowed her with an indescribable feeling of respect 
and admiration. It seemed to him as if her 
enthusiasm had kindled a fire in his soul, and 
he felt suddenly filled with courage, and with a 
desire to follow the path which she had pointed 
out to him. He looked upon her as an angel 
who had come from heaven to show him the 
upward way. 

On the day preceding that on which Andre's 
leave would expire, the Baron took him aside, 
and told him of the plans he had formed for him. 
He wished him to leave the service, and to enter 
some profession more congenial to his tastes than 
the army. In the course of this conversation, he 
let fall some significant words which caused the 
greatest agitation in Andre's mind, and added 
to a trouble, the effect of which on his spirits 
he had found it more and more difficult to con- 
ceal. During the first few days of his stay at 
the castle for the first time in his life, Andr^ had 
been perfectly happy ; but this happiness was not 
destined to last, and before long he became 
miserable, and that from a cause which was soon 
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evident to himself. Alice had appeared to him 
not only as the angel of his most cherished 
dreams, but as the earnest and the dawn of a 
new future, which entirely eclipsed the prospect 
of rustic retirement which had formerly been 
his idea of earthly happiness ; and Rose, the poor 
little flower that had so long brightened the 
moral captivity of his obscure existence, no longer 
inspired him with any feeling save that of simple 
gratitude. "What am I to do?" he said to 
himself twenty times a day, ever since he became 
aware of the change that had come over him. 
"What am I to do, or to think, or to say?'' His 
natural impulse would have been to have recourse 
to Alice in this as in every other difficulty, sure 
that in following her advice, he should also follow 
the dictates of duty and of honour ; but his pre- 
sent dilemma was one in which he dared not and 
could not consult her. During the last evening 
that they spent together he was gloomy, absent, 
and almost morose. His looks, his actions, and 
even his voice, showed that he was suflfering from 
some acute mental pain. He passed a sleepless 
night, was unable to rise in the morning, and 
before long was seriously ill. At one moment he 
was thought to be in danger, and the Baron talked 
of writing to his family, but just as he was about to 
do so the disease took a favourable turn, and he 
was soon pronounced convalescent. The Baron, who 
already loved him as if he had been his own son, was* 
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then able to give up his incessant journeys to and 
fro from Andre's bedside to Alice's sitting-room. 
He celebrated this happy recovery by a shooting ex- 
pedition, in the course of which the old keeper, who 
had been faithful to his master through all the 
trials of the Revolution, and through long years 
of exile, seized the opportunity to touch upon a 
question which had begun greatly to occupy the 
minds of the Baron's ^^ family y" as the Italians call 
those old servants who are almost the household 
gods of a great house. Andre's arrival had given 
them all the greatest delight. He bore a name 
which was very dear to them, and he was tall and 
handsome, and well made. They had also discovered 
in him a striking likeness to the pictures of Baron 
Charles de Vidal, who was reckoned the hand- 
somest man of his day, and the greatest sportsman 
in the whole country. This was enough to excite a 
general sympathy for him in the place, and by one 
consent he was pointed out as the future husband 
of Mdlle. de Morlaix, of whom nobody but a De 
Vidal was worthy in tlieir estimation. 

" How fortunate it is,'' said the old keeper as he 
loaded his master's gun, " that M. le Baron has 
a granddaughter of Mdlle. Alice's age, and a 
grand-nephew of M. Andre's ! it seems as if God 
had arranged it on purpose/' 

" Hold your tongue, you old chatterbox,"answered 
the Baron, giving him a friendly blow on the shoulder, 
" and look after your hares and partridges/' 
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This was enough to make the good old man go 
off quite elated, to state in the servants' hall how 
he and M. le Baron had been talking over the 
marriage that was to take place between Mdlle. 
Alice and M. de VidaL On the strength of 
this news, the cook felt inclined to begin pre- 
parations for the wedding breakfast that very 
evening. 

Ever since his illness, Andr^ had established 
himself daily on a seat near the turret where 
Alice spent her mornings, and pursued her 
various occupations, with a diligence and fervour 
which showed that she was actuated by some 
higher principle, and governed by a law more 
powerful than thai of mere habit or impulse. 
Andre loved to watch her, whether reading, or 
writing, or working, as from time to time she 
raised her eyes to heaven, just as a child at its 
lessons looks up smiling in its mother's face. 
Himself unseen, he observed her actions and the 
varying expressions of her countenance. She was 
continually interrupted in her occupations: ser- 
vants, children, poor people, all sought her when 
they wanted help, advice, or sympathy, but not a 
shade of annoyance or impatience ever crossed her 
aweet face. Late in the day she would come and 
sit beside Andr^ and then she would read to him, 
or talk to him about the habits and the wants of 
the people of the surrounding country, as to one who 
would one day live among them. Sometimes sho 
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would relate to him the pious legends, or the histo- 
rical traditions which were still preserved among 
them ; and then, with gentle diflSdence, intelli- 
gent kindness, and that genuine interest which is 
so rarely to be met with, and so impossible to 
assume, she would lead him on to recite some of 
his compositions, and to tell her of his literary 
projects, thus encouraging him to give a tangible 
form to ideas which till then had remained vague 
and undeveloped for want of the sympathy which 
could call them forth. Ah ! if there be a natural 
quality which deserves to be reckoned a virtue, it 
is surely that which leads men to encourage in others 
all that may tend to sweeten existence, by raising 
the soul, by softening the character, and instiDing 
the spirit of self-denial. How many an unkind 
word, cold glance, and cruel silence, will be judged 
with severity, on the same day that the mite of 
the poor, and the cup of cold water given for the 
love of God, will receive their reward ! 

Andr^ watched the days go by, and felt 
his strength returning with a sort of despair. 
He dared look neither into the past nor the 
future. Sometimes he would reproach himself 
bitterly with his involuntary unfaithfulness to 
Rose ; then he would accuse himself of coldness 
and ingratitude, and try in vain to recall the 
vanished illusions of a transient tenderness long 
since departed. Rose now appeared to him only 
in the light of an obstacle to happiness, greater 
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than any thing he had hitherto conceived, the 
bare idea of which transported him with a joy 
that he could not repress. For he felt that Alice 
was not quite insensible to the feelings which he 
expressed almost every instant by the looks and 
words which escaped him in spite of himself. She 
seemed to appreciate the delicacy of a love that 
was both timid and proud; and in the proofs of 
friendship which she gave him, Andre thought he 
saw dawning signs of a feeling that one day 
might grow into love. As to the Baron, his whole 
heart was set upon effecting the union of his 
two children, as he called them. This marriage 
had been the object of his dearest hopes since the 
day when Andr^ first came to the castle, and he 
had at last decided upon speaking openly to him 
on the subject. This he resolved to do on the day 
before that on which Andre was to rejoin his 
regiment; accordingly, as soon as breakfast was 
over, he proposed a shooting expedition. " Now 
that you are off the sick list,'^ said he, " suppose 
you come out and help me to kill some game 
for the farewell dinner that I expect you to give 
to your comrades before you leave Bordeaux. 
When we come in, I will show you some letters 
and papers which relate to that affair. The Colonel 
tells me that he is pushing matters on as much as 
possible, and that he expects that you will very 
soon be at liberty to leave the service ; but in the 
mean while, I want to talk to you openly about 
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the future. At my age it is veiy hard to part 
with those we love, and we try not to lose a 
moment of a happiness that must so soon pass 
away: my life is veiy near its close, and I long to 
be able to lie down and say, ' Lord, I am ready ; 
I have nothing more to do here below/ " 

Andre took the old man's hand and pressed it 
to his lips with the utmost respect and tenderness. 
While his uncle was speaking, he had turned 
red and pale by turns, and kept saying to himself 
in the greatest trepidation, " What shall I answer 
if he should question me, and seek to probe the 
secrets of my heart?" His good angel sug- 
gested a very simple answer, one that has often, 
smoothed greater difficulties than his^ — two words 
which solve many a complicated question — the 
truik ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

*'What a delicious soft air, and what a lovely 
blue sky!" said Alice to herself, as after seeing 
her grandfather and Andr^ start on their shooting 
expedition, she stepped into the garden, where the 
flowers seemed literally to enjoy themselves in 
the morning rays. "I really think," continued 
she, " that a great deal too much harm is said of 
this world, and there certainly is happiness here 
below for those who love God and man, and the 
sky and the flowers ;'* and her beautiful open 
countenance looked almost as radiant as the 
blooming autumn roses which she was smelling 
with a delight that almost amounted to ecstasy » 

"Mademoiselle, there is a man asking to see 
you ; he is in the courtyard,"" said a servant, com- 
ing after her into the garden. 

" One of our people V 

" No : he says he comes from the neighbourhood 
of Pau, and he insists on seeing Mademoiselle. 
He is not a peasant, and does not appear to be a 
gentleman either, but I think he seems to be 
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a respectable person/' said the old servant, who 
saw that his mistress was a little doubtful as to 
whether she should see the stranger or not. 

" If you think he is respectable, Pierre, you can 
show him into the hall, and T will come and speak 
to him in a minute/' She had the greatest 
confidence in the discrimination of old Pierre, 
who sometimes took her to task for admitting so 
readily all who came to her for help. 

In front of the fireplace in the hall, and holding 
his hat in both hands, stood Henri Lacaze, for it 
was no other, waiting for the young mistress of 
the castle to appear. That he was very restless 
soon became apparent from his sudden and abrupt 
movements : he walked impatiently up and down 
the hall, sat down, got up again, drummed on 
the window-panes with his fingers, never even 
casting a glance on the beautiftil landscape that 
was before him. At length the door opened, and 
Alice came in, and inclining her head with the 
grace and dignity that were habitual to her, 
asked what was the object of his visit. 

Henri gazed at her for an instant without 
speaking, and then said, '^ I should feel more at 
my ease if Mademoiselle would please to sit down." 
Alice took a chair, and motioned to Henri to do 
the same. 

" No, I would rather stand, it is more seemly ; 
and besides, what I have to say is very simple, 
and will not take long; I shall not detain you 
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more than a few minutes. They tell me that 
Mademoiselle is M. Andr^ Vidal's cousin?" 

« M. Andrg de Vidal V replied Alice. " Oh, if it 
is to him that you wish to speak, it is very easy to 
send for him ; he is out shooting with my grand- 
father, hut they cannot he far off, for I heard a 
shot a moment ago.'' 

" I do not wish to see him," said Henri, in an 
agitated voice ; "hut you will do me a great kind, 
ness if you will undertake to deliver a message to 
him. It is asserted in all the country round about, 
that you are as good and as kind as the saints 
in heaven ; that you bestow benefits on every one, 
and that nothing in the world would induce you 
to tell a falsehood. Therefore I hope you will 
forgive one who comes to you to know the truth. 
Tell me, then, Mademoiselle ; it is not true, is it, it 
cannot be true, that Andre Vidal should be going 
to marry any other than Rose Leblanc ? If it is 
wrong to ask you, I entreat you to forgive me, 
but I must know, for if it is true it will break 
Rose's heart, and I promised before God to make 
her happy, and a promise made to God must be 
kept." 

Alice had turned red and pale by turns during 
this speech. How many different thoughts and 
mingled feelings chased each other through her 
mind, and stirred her inmost soul, while this 
stranger was so boldly putting a question to her 
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of which she had never dared to acknowledge all 
the bearings even to herself! In spite of the 
efforts which she made to conceal the pain that 
she felt at words which she could not but believe to 
be sincere, anxiety and distress were expressed on 
every feature. A keen thrill of pain almost made 
her heart stand still, for for the first time, and 
almost without her own knowledge, she loved, and 
loved with her whole soul, with all the tenderness 
and devotion of her nature, him whom her grand- 
father had chosen to be her future husband, and 
whose generous impulses and loveable qualities 
had been developed by the influence of a few days 
of happiness, as flowers expand under the sun's 
genial rays in spring. And now, wounded pride 
which seemed almost like remorse, a fear of betray- 
ing herself, the feeling of suspicion, which weighs so 
intolerably on those whose youth is full of present 
happiness and of hope for the future, entered and 
took possession of her heart, and her embarrass* 
ment became almost insupportable. But in souls 
that are really Christian, there is one feeling that 
predominates over every other, which governs 
every action, even the most trifling, and holds the 
most violent and unlooked-for emotions in subjec- 
tion — the sense of duty, that watchful and un- 
yielding ruler, whose law is all-powerful, and from 
whose dominion nothing can escape. Often when 
thinking of the dull and desolate life, whose 
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Tfearisome monotony Andr^ used to complain of, 
bad Alice wondered to herself whether no attach- 
ment, no love had ever softened his bitterness of 
spirit, and cheered his loneliness. The name 
which Henri had just pronounced, brought to her 
mind the young girl she had seen at Pau and at 
Betharam, and she recollected her lovely face and 
her winning and graceful ways, and a voice with- 
in her seemed to say, " It is she/' 

Henri was awaiting her answer with an anxiety 
which approached to agony. 

Having paused for an instant to collect herself, 
Alice said, with great calmness and gentleness, 
^^I do not know whether I ought to answer a 
question which I do not see that you have any 
right to ask, but I am willing to act with the 
same openness and simplicity which you have 
shown towards me. M. Andre de Yidal is not, as 
far as I know, engaged to be married/' 

"What, not to Rose?" exclaimed Henri vehe- 
mently ; " he has been living in this house with 
you for more than six weeks, and has never told 
you that he is engaged to marry Rose ! Oh, God ! 
it is as I thought ; the man is a liar V 

** I cannot listen to you any longer," said Alice, 
with a beating heart and colourless face. " If you 
have come here to complain of M. de Vidal, you 
must address your reproaches to him, not to me/' 
and she rose to leave the room. 

*' Forgive me, Mademoiselle, I entreat you. 
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forgive me ! I am a boor and a ruffian ; Rose 
always told me so, but in pity for her, in pity for 
me .... 

"Is she your sister?" said Alice, touched by 
his grief and his earnestness. 

" No, she is not my sister, though we were 
brought up together; she is more than that, if 
possible ; she is more like my child, since the day 
when God in His goodness made use of me to 
save her precious life, and I swore to make her 
happy. And this man who has stolen her heart 
away, — to whom she has given the love that once 
was mine, — this man, who promised to marry her, 
— does he dare to make sport of us, to cast her 
off, to despise her, now that she loves him and 
loves me no more? No, it is not possible; it 
would be too infamous \" 

"You loved this young girl, then?" said Alice 
in a choking voice. 

" Did I love her ? do not I love her now ! " ex- 
claimed Henri vehemently ; and his hands 
clenched convulsively a little bag which he held 
out to her. " This is the money that is to procure 
a substitute for the man that she loves. These 
are the fruits of the long sleepless nights, when 
she used to wear out her eyes with work and 
crying. You may count the money easily, but 
you will never count the tears that she has shed 
while earning it." And he threw the purse on 
the table. 
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Alice opened it mechanically. 

♦* Did that poor girl really get all this money 
by her work V she exclaimed with emotion. 

" She had earned just a quarter of that sum/ 
answered Henri, in a constrained tone, "when she 
fell ill, and was in danger of death ; but God did 
not call her to Himself this time, and when she 
recovered she found the money that was require 
to make up the amount already in the purse.'' 

" Oh, it was you, then," cried Alice, with 
the deepest emotion, "it was you that put 
it there — you that loved her? Oh, what an 
example ! " she added to herself After a mo- 
ment's silence, she said, " Is it really quite true 
that my cousin is engaged to marry this young 
girl?" 

"As true as the truth," replied Henri, taking 
up his hat and stick. 

"And she is called Rose ?" 

" Rose Leblanc, niece of M. Dumont of Juran- 
9on." 

"And she sells fruit at Pau?" 

" Yes ; and it was all through going to sell that 
cursed fruit that the mischief was done." 

" If I do not mistake, you were at Betharam on 
the sixth of September. We prayed together at 
the foot of the cross on the Calvary." 

*'Ah! I fancied your face was not quite un- 
known to me ; it was on that very day that we 
were in such danger. There was a landslip just 
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as we were coming down the mountain side 
towards Choroaze." 

" I remember/' cried Alice. " Thej told us of 
it that evening, at Pan/' 

" Rose lay in my arms as if she was dead when 
we reached the only spot where there was a secure 
footing. It was then that I made the vow that I 
told you of. It is very simple.'' 

" Yes," repeated Alice inaudibly, " it is very 
simple; but, at the same time, it is the most 
sublime thing I ever heard of." Then, having 
thought for a moment, she added, " Is it long 
since Rose began to love Andr6?" 

" It is very long since she ceased to love me," 
answered Henri, in accents broken by such acute 
and evident suffering that Alice could scarcely 
bring herself to question him further. She forced 
herself to proceed, however ; for she felt that not 
only her own happiness, but Andre's prospects, 
the fate of the poor girl who loved him so faith- 
fully, and perhaps even of the noble heart whose 
sufferings and heroic self-sacrifice she so well 
knew how to appreciate, depended on the frank- 
ness with which she should deal with him. 

"You will forgive me," she said, trying to 
steady her voice, " if in Andre's cause, and that 
of her whose happiness is dearer to you than your 
own, I ask you whether you consider that this 
marriage would be really a suitable one; and 
whether you are certain that there exists on both 
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sides such a deep and true love as will compensate 
forihe disadvantages of a match that is unequal 
in point of birth and education V 

"Unequal do you call it?" exclaimed Henri 
quickly. "A common soldier, without fortune 
and without position . . . /' 

" He is a near relation of the Baron de Vidal/' 
interrupted Alice, in a gentle voice. 

" What, he ? Andre ? Well, it makes no 

difference whose relation he may be, he certainly 
is not worthy of our Rose ; but, since she loves 
him, he must marry her. Ah, that is why he has 
never spoken of his engagement to her ; that is 
why he so seldom writes to her, now that he has 
become a fine gentleman. Now I see why she 
looked so sad when she gave this purse into my 
hands, instead of jumping for joy as she used to 
do at our village feasts, as I expected to see her 
do. Have I not wrestled and fought with myself, 
and made violent efforts to control the passions that 
rage within me, and to forgive this man, who has 
trodden upon my heart, and who thinks no more 
of destroying one's happiness than if he were 
crushing a spider? and now, because he is a 
gentleman, forsooth, and has rich relations who 
are willing to own him at last, he thinks he may 
set every thing at defiance, and break his word to 
Kose. No, by heaven ! he shall marry her ! He 
must make her happy, I say, or he will have a 
desperate man to deal with ; — desperate, do you 
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understand? Because, if Rose were to be un- 
happy, I should go mad, and then perhaps I might 
kill him/' 

Alice looked up in his face in terror. His 
features were convulsed with rage and grief, and 
he seemed to have lost all control over himself. 
She rose and took leave of him with great gentle- 
ness, saying — 

"I will execute faithfully the trust that you 
have committed to me ; and, if necessary, I shall 
not fail to put forward Rose's claim to Andre's 
love and fidelity ; but I do not doubt that there 
is enough of affection and gratitude in his heart to 
render my poor words unnecessary. Farewell 
You may trust in me" 

" I do,'' murmured Henri, in a low voice, 
as he bent ov6r the hand that she held out 
to him. 

Alice's face was calm, and there was no tear in 
her eye ; her voice even had not failed her as she 
pronounced those last words ; but, when the door 
was closed, and she was alone with God and her 
guardian angel — on her knees, with folded hands, 
and eyes raised to heaven, she made the sacrifice 
of her hopes of earthly happiness, her poor heart 
torn with grief, but her soul filled with the peace 
that passeth all understanding, which the world 
cannot give, nor the world take away ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It often happens in the trials of this life, that 
when there is question of making some great 
sacrifice, there are circumstances mixed up with 
it which complicate our sufferings, and make the 
performance of our duty much more diflScult. For 
those who may truly be called Christians, sufferings 
that are merely personal have compensations which 
almost change their nature ; but when, by making 
a sacrifice, we give sorrow to another person, or 
deprive those we love of their happiness, their 
hopes, or the dreams in which they love to indulge, 
— of that which brings the smile to their lips, and 
relieves the sadness or the monotony of their lives, 
— then indeed the trial is hard to bear, especially 
for those who possess the rare gift of really caring 
for the feelings of others. This was the case with 
Alice. To scatter joys around her seemed a ne- 
cessary condition of her existence. It was her 
delight to alleviate, if only for a moment, the 
pain or the sufferings of her fellow-creatures ; to 
brighten the sad face of one in trouble ; to cause 
the aged and the blind to rejoice, or an ailing 
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child to smile. It was in the performance 
of acts such as these that she placed her chief 
happiness. She loved to feed the birds, to bring 
dying insects to life in the rays of the sun, even 
to revive the drooping flowers by carefully watering 
them. Her loving and devoted nature hailed with 
delight whatever could procure a moment of plea- 
sure or of consolation for others. And now she 
sat thinking, with her head clasped between her 
hands, and turning over in her mind every means 
she could devise for softening to her grandfather 
the impending death-blow to his dearest hopes, 
and this without one thought for herself, without 
allowing a murmur to escape her, at the loss of 
her own prospects of happiness. She knew how 
entirely the Baron was set upon her marriage 
with Andr^, which would have secured to his 
name the old domains and traditions of his family. 
She observed that, since Andre's arrival, he had 
seemed to take a new pleasure in life, and to 
interest himself about a thousand things for which 
he had long ceased to care ; and his delight at 
the idea of the speedy realization of his hopes, 
betrayed itself in almost every thing he said and 
did. Like a ray of the sun after a stormy day, it 
had come to brighten his old age, and to soften 
the bitter memories of the past. 

" And now it is all over," said poor Alice sadly 
to herself, with a troubled brow and an aching 
heart. " There will be an end to his pleasure in 
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turning over the family archives ; to all his plans; 

to the secrets he used to pretend to keep from me ; 

and to the half-expressed anticipations which I used 

to interrupt with kisses. If he would only make 

Andre his heir, without thinking of me; but 

that I know he will never consent to do. At all 

events I shall tell him that I do not intend ever to 

marry. But if Andre marries that poor little Rose, 

he will have nothing more to say to either of them. 

However, happen what may, he must marry her, 

since he has promised to do so ; and it would be 

very wicked to seek to turn him from it. There 

never was a more touching proof of love than this 

purse, containing the fruits of long nights spent 

in hard work and in tears. I look upon it as the 

pledge of a sacred trust, which I have promised to 

fulfil, by God's help. And I am sure that my 

grandfather, even with all his cherished hopes at 

stake, would never urge his nephew to abandon 

one who linked herself to his fate at a time when 

he had nothing to ofier her but his love and his 

poverty, and whose affection brightened his life, 

while we his own relations never so much as 

thought of hira/' 

As Alice murmured these words, a few tears 
fell from her eyes ; but, before the end of that day 
whose dawn had seemed so radiant and joyful, 
she was destined to weep far more bitter ones. 
When, in this life's journey, we are checked by 
some apparently insurmountable obstacle, we often 
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SAT, with Maiy Hagd^ene in the garden of Greth- 
semane. *^ Who shall roll away for us the stone 
from the month of the sepulchre?'' And soon, 
perhaps^ some unforeseen blow dealt by the hand 
of God delivers us from a painful anxiety by means 
of some overwhelming misfortune. The stone is in- 
deed roUedaway, but the sepulchre is empty. Happy 
are we then, i( from the depths of a despair so 
greats that we seem to have neither a hope nor a fear 
left for the future, we are able to hear a voice like 
that of the Angel of Comfort saying to us, " For 
Tou Earth has no more joys. Turn your eyes to 
Heaven.** Alice had spoken the truth, poor child, 
when she said so sadly, as she thought of her grand- 
father, •* No more plans, nor hopes, nor pleasures 
for him.'* 

A few hours later, she was kneeling by the 
bedside in the keeper's cottage, and praying as 
those only know how to pray, who follow by the 
strength of their desires and the earnestness of 
their faith the soul of some dear departed one to 
the foot of the throne of God, and utter for the 
first time the cry of grief, not unmixed with 
hope, " Out of the depths have I cried to Thee, 
Lord.'* 

The Baron de Yidal had been out shooting for 
some hours, and had been talking a little to Andr^, 
as they sat under the shade of a great oak in the 
middle of the day. Suddenly he complained of a 
violent pain in bis head, and then of giddiness ; 
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this was followed by faintness ; but after a minute 
or two he seemed to revive, and fell asleep quietly 
with bis head resting against the trunk of the 
tree. From that sleep he never awoke; and 
Andre, who had gone to a little distance to look 
at a view that Alice had mentioned to him, found 
him motionless and insensible when he returned 
to his side. In an agony of terror he threw him- 
self on his knees beside his uncle, and felt for his 
pulse, and put his hand on his heart ; both had 
ceased to beat, and Andr^ knew that there was 
no hope. He shuddered as he thought of Alice, 
knowing the strength of her love for her grand- 
&ther. The lifeless body of the old Baron was 
hastily carried to a cottage on the outskirts of the 
forest, and the doctor and the Cur^ were sent for 
with all speed. Andr^ undertook the painful 
task of breaking the sad news to poor Alice. 
When sitting at her window she saw him return 
alone, and marked his deathly paleness, she 
guessed at once that some misfortune had hap- 
pened, and calling to him in a terrified voice with 
imploring eyes, sought in his face a contradiction 
of the fears which she had no voice to express. 
Andr^ had no hope to give her ; his only answer 
was to seize her hands and cover them with tears 
and kisses. Alice rose without a word, and signed 
to him to follow. As they walked together towards 
the cottage she was praying inwardly ; she only 
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asked for one consolation, and this was not 
denied to her ; for as she fell on her knees beside 
the lifeless body of her grandfather, the old Cur^ 
said, in a trembling voice, " My child, he went to 
confession, and received Holy Communion this veiy 
morning/' A cry of thankfulness went up from 
Alice's heart, and was received by the angels who 
watch around the bed of death. " Yes," she.ex- 
claimed, " this is the second of October ; the Feast 
of the Angel Guardians ; doubtless he commended 
me to their protection. Oh, Father ! dear Father ! 
God is merciful, indeed, to us His weak and miser- 
able children ! " And hiding her face in the poor 
counterpane of the bed, she bathed with her tears 
the cold hands of him who had been to her father, 
mother, and brother all in one. Andr^ softly 
approached the bed, and, kneeling down beside 
Alice, joined his prayers to hers and those of the 
old Cur^. She held out her hand to him without 
speaking ; but he did not take it, and stooped to 
press his lips to the border of her dress. An hour 
later they walked together at the head of a pro- 
cession of servants and peasants, who bore to the 
castle the mortal remains of the Baron de Vidal, 
one and all lamenting as if they had lost a friend 
or a parent. The last rays of the setting sun 
gilded the trees in the park and the flowers in 
the garden, and illuminated the panes of the 
turret windows. The plants all bathed in dew 
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shed their sweetest perfume ; the evening breeze 
shook the tufts of long grass which grew on the 
walls ; the swallows skimmed hither and thither, 
the rooks cawed in the top branches of the old 
elms^ but the merry voices of the village children 
were hushed, and even the dogs lay motionless in 
their kennels. The country people soon began to 
ascend the hill on their way to the chapel in the 
castle, which was lighted by the candles on the altar, 
and by a few lamps which hung from the roof in the 
nave. They all knelt down and prayed in silence. 
Not a sound was heard, but the clink of the rosaries 
as they passed through the fingers of the women 
and the old men, and now and then a sob or a 
long-drawn sigh. 

The sun disappeared and the moon rose, shed- 
ding her soft light over the country, and the 
silence of night fell like a veil over the woods 
and rivers and valleys ; while the tears, the 
prayers, and the tolling of bells continued round 
the body of the Baron de Vidal. Andre went 
backwards and forwards from the chapel to the 
terrace, where a few weeks ago his uncle had 
pressed him to his heart for the first time. He 
was quite overcome with grief, and his soul was 
oppressed with sad presentiments : his only relief 
was in watching Alice, who as she knelt motion- 
less at the altar rail, with her eyes fixed on the 
tabernacle, seemed scarcely to belong to earth ; 
her beautiful face was bathed in tears, but so 
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unearthly in its expression of love and of hope 
that grief seemed almost to have given place to 
ecstasy, and Andr^, as he gazed upon her, scarcely 
ventured to pity her, and felt almost tempted to 
invoke her as a saint. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thbee montlis had elapsed since the death of the 
Baron de Vidal. Alice de Morlaix still lived at the 
castle of Roche Vidal, which her grandfather had 
bequeathed to her, with an old aunt of hers, 
Mdlle. de Toumefort by name, who had formerly 
been a Religious; but, in the Revolution, had been 
obliged to leave her convent, and was thrown again 
upon the world, like a sheep forcibly driven from 
the fold. For many years she had led a solitary 
and peaceful life, in a small house near the 
Sanctuary of Notre Dame de Fourvibres; but 
now she had come to reside with her niece, and 
joined, as far as her somewhat advanced age would 
allow, in the charitable occupations which had been 
Alice's only consolationsince the death of her grand- 
father. It had rained all the morning, and the 
day was beginning to decline. Alice was seated 
at the window reading, but keeping a vigilant eye 
nevertheless on the road up the valley by which 
carriages came to the castle. Mdlle. de Toumefort, 
who was in her arm-chair by the fire, observed 
with some asperity : 
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" The roads must be broken up by the weather 
we have had since yesterday. Your little peasant 
will not arrive before seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, and Jean will not hurry his horses for 
all the pretty faces in the world. You must 
make up your mind to this, my dear: but you 
always get so restless and excited when your 
poor people are concerned, that some day you 
will quite lose your head. Besides, when one 
does a foolish thing, it unsettles one for daily life, 
and I am tired of telling you what folly it is not 
to confonn to the customs of the world. Ay, I see 
that little mischievous smile of yours. It is true, 
that for many years I have renounced the world 
whose maxims I am always trying to make you 
respect ; but either one must separate oneself com- 
pletely from society, or else try to live at peace with 
it, and respect its prejudices, which after all are 
generally founded upon some groundwork of reason. 
Now, you must acknowledge, my dear Alice, that 
your ideas are somewhat romantic, and . . , " 

" Oh, I know very well, dear aunt," interrupted 
Alice, with a quiet smile, '' that I need not expect 
any mercy from you on that point. And yet, 
though doubtless there are many bad books 
that are called romances, there are certainly 



some .... 



'^ That are good ? No, never T* exclaimed Mdlle. 
de Tournefort. "There is not a novel in the 
world that is not detestable and pernicious. And 
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what vexes me, I confess, ray dear Alice, is that 
your conduct with regard to young De Vidal and 
the little creature who is coming here to-day is 
much more like what is to be found in novels, 
than like plain, practical, every-day life/' 

"I am afraid, dear aunt, that you will never 
prevent there being something of what you call 
romance every where, from the palace to the 
hovel, wherever the heart of man is to be found 
fighting the battle of life." 

" But I put it to you, my dear, is it fitting that a 
young man of good family should associate with 
a peasant girl, a fruit-seller, and even promise to 
marry her ? It is against all the rules of society ; 
and, though it may be lawful, it is certainly not 
expedient, and in the eyes of the world will be 
ridiculous. And yet you expect to carve out a 
grand destiny for this wise youth! You want 
him to take a high position in society ; and you 
think that in him will be carried out all the old 
family traditions which your grandfather used to 
set such store by. And then, instead of trying 
to prevent this mesalliance, you must needs do 
all you can to help it on ! Alice, Alice, your heart 
is good, I know ; but I do wish I could see in your 
character a little more prudence and moderation/' 

" But who is to blame, dear aunt, if circum* 
stances should occur in real life as extraordinary 
as those which come to pass in books ? Can you 
wonder that a young man like Andr^, with all his 
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natural gifts, and full of talent and good feeling 
as he is, secluded in a dull village till he was 
twenty years of age ; forgotten by his rich rela- 
tions, and estranged from those among whom his 
lot was cast, as much by the education which he 
has succeeded in acquiring for himself as by his 
natural tastes and character, — can you wonder, 
I say then, that in his desolate isolation he should 
have become attached to the loving girl who 
cheered his lonely life, and was always ready with 
her affection and her sympathy?'' 

" Oh, pray spare me these romantic descriptions ! 
You know very well that I do not like your way 
of looking at those things. It is far too senti- 
mental. If you would only try not to allow your 
imagination to run away with you ! It is not 
that I find feult with your wish to place this 
young De Vidal in the position that his birth 
requires. Far from it. He has had the mis- 
fortune of being brought up in an inferior con- 
dition, and it is both kind and fitting that you 
should furnish him with the means of making a 
suitable appearance in the world ; and they say 
that nothing contributes so much to form the 
manners and open the mind of a young man 
as travelling in other countries. And in this 
way I think that the defects of his early educa- 
tion may be remedied." 

" Oh, aunt," cried Alice, blushing, " if you had 
only known Andr^, you would be forced to admit 
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that nature and genius can make a better gentle^ 
man, in the true sense of the word, than was ever 
produced by the mere training of courts and 
drawing-rooms." 

" Nevertheless, his journey to Italy was entirely 
your doing, although you made it seem as if the 
suggestion came from Colonel de la Feronni^re ; 
and though the pretext was that his health re- 
quired it, I understood very well . . . /' 

" No, dear aunt, that is just what you did not 
do. The trials and diflSculties of this life are not 
always so easy to understand ; and there are 
mysteries in the hearts and destinies of men that 
are not to be fathomed at first sight/' 

"Ah, there you are, off upon your high-flown 
ideas again !"" exclaimed Mdlle. de Toumefort. 
" It is hopeless," added she, with a sigh. 

In order to make the reader understand the 
indignation of the aunt, and the behaviour of the 
niece, it will be necessary to go back to the cir- 
cumstances which immediately followed the death 
of the Baron de Vidal. On the day of the funeral, 
and as soon as the ceremony was over, the will 
was read ; and it was then found that the Baron 
had bequeathed the Castle of La Roche Vidal, 
and the whole of his fortune, to his grand- 
daughter. The will had been opened in the 
presence of Colonel de la Feronniere and of several 
old friends who had gathered round Alice, as a 
last mark of respect to one whose loss was a cause 

M 
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of the deepest regret to all who had had oppor- 
tunities of knowing and appreciating his rare 
qualities and talents, and of enjoying the charms 
of his conversation. The will was dated several 
years before the Baron's death. His sudden end 
had prevented his making any alteration in it, if 
such hnd been his intention. Mdlla de Morlaix 
remained, therefore, the sole inheritor of her 
grandfather's property. The Baron had made no 
mention of his brothers children, and merely 
commended Alice to the care and friendship of 
Colonel de la Feronni^re, in whose charge he also 
left her fortune, till she should be of age, or marry. 
As Mdlle. de Morlaix had already reached the 
age of twenty-one, it was no longer a guardian, 
but a guide and a friend that her grandfather's 
last wishes assigned to her. She felt deeply the 
want of some one to advise her, and accepted with 
heartfelt gratitude Colonel de la Feronni^re's offer 
of help and counsel, in the numberless cares and 
duties which now began to crowd upon her. He 
asked her to spend some time with him and his 
wife at their country house near Bordeaux. Alice 
agreed to do so on condition of being allowed to 
stop first at Pan, at the Ursuline Convent, where 
shfe had made her first Communion. 

This being settled, she had a long conversation 
with M. de la Ferbnni^re about Andre 's prospects, 
and begged him to hasten on as much as possible 
the arrangements that were being made to enable 
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him to leave the army, and to secure to him an 
income sufficient for the position in the world 
that the Baron de Vidal would have wished him 
to occupy. She implored him to join her in her 
efforts to convince her cousin that in so acting 
she was but discharging a sacred duty, the fulfil- 
ment of which had been left to her by the express 
wish of her grandfather; thus depriving him of 
all pretext for refusing an offer which she did not 
wish him to ascribe to her generosity. 

The Colonel, to "whom the Baron had often 
confided his projects, quite entered into Alice's 
feelings and wishes ; and he thought it better in 
every way, as the matter was of so delicate a 
nature, that Andre's fortune should be finally 
settled upon him before there should be question 
of a marriage, which, however much he might 
wish it to come to pass in the end, at present 
would only serve to complicate matters, and put 
both Alice and Andre in very difficult positions. 
He promised, therefore, to act with the greatest 
discretion in the business ; and to endeavour to 
manage it without giving offence to Andre's 
sensitiveness, which was always ready to take 
aliurm. 

Alice appreciated his kindness and sympathy, 
and thanked him from her heart Later in the 
same day, she came and sat with Andr^ on one of 
the seats of the terrace, whence her grandfather 
was wont nearly every evening to watch the 

u 2 
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sunset. Here, in sight of the landscape which 
the old man had loved so dearly, and the details 
of which he was never tired of admiring, Alice 
could not restrain her tears. Andre buried his 
face in his hands. Both felt a dread of beginning 
a conversation of which they could not but foresee 
the probable end. Alice was the first to control 
her emotion, and by one of those efforts that were 
habitual to her whenever she conceived that she 
had a duty to perform, she succeeded in mastering 
her grief, and to all appearance was perfectly 
calm, though her heart was beating violently. 

" Dear Andr^," she began, with great gentle- 
ness, "we have spent some very sad days to- 
gether. I do not think we shall ever lose the 
remembrance of them. And now that we must 
part . • . ," 

Andre trembled and turned very pale .... 

"Let us resolve at least to walk with a firm 
step in the path that honour and duty shall point 
out to us ; not pausing before any obstacle, not 
shrinking from any sacrifice. My dear grandfather's 
last thoughts rested on the hopes of seeing you 
bear worthily the name of his ancestors. It was 
his dearest wish and the object of all his desires. 
He was constantly speaking about it, and telling 
me his plans for your future happiness. You can 
have no idea with what zeal and with what delight 
he made the requisite arrangements for securing to 
you the means of an easy and honourable exist- 
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ence, and a career conformable to your tastes, and 
in which you might cultivate your talents/' 

On hearing these words, Andr^ raised his head 
suddenly, but turned it away without daring to 
encounter Alice's eyes. 

"He had not time," she went on, "to bring 
about himself all tliat he longed to do for you, but 
fortunately his friend and yours. Colonel de la 
Feronni^re, is as well as myself fully acquainted 
with his intentions even to the very least details ; 
and now, knowing his wishes, there is nothing left 
for us to do but to put them in execution as 
speedily as possible.'' Andre threw a bewildered 
and half-frightened glance at Alice : he knew not 
how to interpret her words, not daring to accept 
the hope that they seemed to hold out to him. 
"M. de la Feronni^re," continued she, "has a 
real friendship for you, and if at any time you 
should be in want of advice or support, you may 
have recourse to him with all confidence. He said 
this to me just now, and begged me to tell you so 
from him.. And for my part, dear Andre, it is 
most consoling to me to think that my grand- 
father's hopes will still be realized ; that the posi- 
tion you will occupy in the world is the one in 
which he wished to see you ; that your good 
qualities and your talents will lend a new bril- 
liancy to the name of which he was so proud, and 
that his last wishes . . . ." Here Alice's voice 
trembled so much that she could proceed no 
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further. Andr^, almost beside himself, seized Ber 
hand, and pressed it to his lips, without being 
able to utter a word. After having, as her custom 
was, raised her eyes to heaven, and prajed in- 
wardly for a few instants, Alice continued in 
calmer accents : " And now, dear Andr^, let there 
be no secrets between us ; true affection should be 
frank and open. I know that you love a charming 
young girl, and that she dearly loves you in retunl. 
I know what her affection, her devotion to you has 
been, for I have here the most touching proof of 
her patient and faithful love," and so sa^^ing, she 
laid the purse that Henri Lacaze had left in her 
charge, on the stone table beside which they were 
seated. " my dear cousin," she added, " it 
gives me great joy to think that you will now have 
the means of proving to her your gratitude, 
and of sharing with her a fate which will be a 
happy one in the eyes of the world, and happier 
still, I hope, in all that constitutes man's real 
happiness and greatness." Alice ceased speaking, 
and there was silence for some minutes. 

Andre sat perfectly motionless, like one stunned. 
He felt as though a weight like that of a mountain 
had fallen upon his heart. Despair, rendered more 
bitter by pride, filled his whole being, but not for 
the whole world would he have betrayed by a sigh 
or a look the agony that Alice's words had caused 
him. "What does this purse mean?" he said at 
last^ in frozen accents. 
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*^ It is the fruit of the toil and sleepless nights 
of your promised bride, and contains the sum that 
was to have procured you a substitute. Day and 
night she worked to earn this money, till at last 
she fell ill from fatigue and grief Then a noble 
and generous heart came to her aid ; one who loved 
her with a love which shrinks from no sacrifice, 
which yields to no selfish consideration, and proves 
an incentive to the highest virtues, supplied what 
iiras wanting to fill this poor little purse, which has 
doubtless been often wetted by her tears. He came 
here to see me not long ago, and begged me to give 
you this, and to tell you that it was from Rose/^ 

" You want me to marry her then V said Andr^, 
in a constrained and hollow tone. 

"Yes,'* replied Alice gently; "you could not 
think of abandoning now one who loved you so 
£siithfully when you were poor and unhappy." 

"No, no!'' cried Andr^ with an accent of 
mingled anger and emotion. " I will not abandon 
her, for she does indeed love me. I will marry 
her, for she never deceived me. Poor Rose! 
She never showed me a glimpse of heaven only to 
plunge me afterwards into the lowest abyss of 
despair/' 

"No, indeed," said Alice, with heartfelt earnest* 
ncss ; " she has been to you what a flower is to the 
prisoner, or a cool spring to the thirsty traveller* 
Her sweet face , . . ." 

" Do you know her then V 
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" We knelt together at the Cross of Betharam, 
and I had seen her once before at Pan." 

" Ah, that was on the day when I first saw you ! 
Yes, you are right ; I must marry her, for love and 
sorrow are strong as death, and the sea itself will 
never quench the thirst of a soul that loves. Yes, I 
will marry her ! I will die rather than forsake her/' 

Alice trembled without exactly knowing why : 
she did not know what to say in order to calin 
the nervous excitement which was apparent in 
Andre's words and manner. 

"That man of whom you were speaking just 
now," he continued, in a tone of suppressed irrita- 
tion, " that Henri Lacaze — what does it signify to 
him whether I marry her or not ? and by what right 
does he come and interfere with what concerns Rose 
and me alone?'' 

''It signifies to him that she whom he loves 
should be happy," said Alice, lowering her eyes. 
'^ It is a noble and tender heart that beats in that 
manly breast: I honour that man with all the 
strength of my soul." 

" In that case I envy him," murmured Andre, 
but too low for Alice to hear, "with all the 
strength of my despair." Again there was a long 
pause. Andr^ was calling to mind the thousand 
proofs of affection that Rose had given him, and 
his heart was deeply touched as he remembered 
how tender, how faithful, and how trusting had 
been her love for him, . Anger and grief gave .way 
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for the moment to tender feelings, and in spite of 
the passion that was raging in his soul, and 
the agitation which convulsed his features, he 
pressed the little purse to his lips, and covered it 
with kisses and with tears. 

Alice silently watched his emotion ; she saw his 
tears fall, and heard the broken words that escaped 
his lips, and if her woman's heart bled at that 
moment, the angelic spirit within her rejoiced. 
"God be praised!" she murmured, clasping her 
hands, " God be praised ! he loves her, and I shall 
be the only one to suffer/' 

Andr^ turned to her at last with a more com- 
posed face. " Alice," he said, " you have taught 
me a great deal during the days that we have 
spent together. I shall always thank God for 
having allowed me to know you. I look upon 
you as the guardian angel of my life and of my 
destiny, and under your protection I place all the 
resolutions that I have made. I accept your 
bounty also, Alice ; it is the simplest as well as 
the most fitting way of showing my gratitude for 
a generosity which you have tried to disguise under 
another name. I shall go to Rose, and thank her 
for all she has done for me, and promise to make 
her happy. Poor child ! she well deserves it." 

" You will bring her to see me at the Ursuline 
Convent, at Pau, where I hope soon to be. I 
long to see her again." 
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"To Pan ? are you going to Pau V cried Andre, 
and a ray of joy flashed from his eyes. 

"Yes, I want to have a little quiet time for 
thought and prayer at the foot of the altar before 
which I used to pray in my childhood, and it is 
in those holy precincts that I sliould like to see 
you again with Rose. And now, farewell, Andr^, 
and may God bless you. And let us always 
remember,'' she went on, carried away by irre- 
sistible emotion, and turning towards him with 
her face all bathed in tears, " let us ever keep in 
mind those lines of Metastasio which we were 
admiring together a few days ago, and of which 
Henri Lacaze always reminds me : — 

' E proYiamo al mondo che nato in nobil cnorey 
Sol fratti di otr/u produce amore.' " 



CHAPTER XV, 

Alice liad been two days at the UrsuUne Convent, 
when one morning she was told that Rose Leblanc 
was asking to see her. She went to the par- 
lour and welcomed her most cordially. " How glad 
I am to see you, dear Rose/' she said, making her 
sit down beside her. " You will allow me to call 
you so, will you not ? and I hope you will call me 
Alice instead of Mdlle. de Morlaix, as you did 
just now. Js not Andre with you ? I was told 
that he had left Bordeaux some days ago." 

" He is gone, Mademoiselle, gone to Italy." 

"To Italy?" 

"Yes. It is a long way off, is it not ? almost as 
fiar as Algeria V* 

"And what was the reason of this journey?" 
said Alice, with a troubled expression, and playing 
with the leaves of a book that was lying on the 
table. 

"It was on account of his health," answered 
Rose. "He was never very strong, and it seems 
that his military duties were too much for him. 
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there is no one like him in the whole countrjr. 
Now that I do not go to market I take care of ihe 
cows ; we have got some very fine ones at home^ 
and one in particular, a white one, with long 
pointed horns. Henri showed me how to manage 
them just as if he had attended to them all his life. 
When I was ill it used to amuse me to watch 
them out of the window. I am very fond of 
animals, and so is Henri. Some people are like 
that, and others do not care about them at all, — 
M. Andr£, for instance. He always began to yawn 
when I talked to him about our cows/' 

A slight smile crossed Alice's lips. "Well, 
then," she said, " tell him, when you write, 
that he is to bring you a pretty little Italian 
greyhound." 

" Ah, those are such dear little dogs ! I saw 
one in the park once, it had a great coat on, and 
was following an old lady all wrapped up in fura 
But you see, Mademoiselle, I find it very difficult 
to write to M. Andr^. It is not that I write so 
badly, but the spelling I cannot manage. Just 
think how difficult it must be when one has got 
out of practice. I never was very good at gram- 
mar. If you ask the Sisters, they will tell you that 
I always got good marks for reading and sewing, 
and sometimes even for arithmetic ; but never for 
grammar. It is like being fond of animals. It 
comes naturally to some people and not to others." 

*'0h, I do not quite agree with you there, 
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dear Rose; with a strong will one can conquer 
these sort of difficulties/' 

" Do you think so ? — even those about spelling ?" 

" Most certainly. And do you know, dear little 
Rose, that that is just what you must learn to do. 
With your natural cleverness and lively disposition 
you might do very well without education in a little 
village like Juran9on, but when you marry Andr^, 
you will find yourself in a position in which it will 
be necessary for you to be able to write easily, and 
without making mistakes in spelling.^' 

"It is for that reason," said Rose, "that I 
begged Henri to take the money for the substi* 
tute to you himself. I had begun three or four 
letters to explain about it ; but there were so 
many mistakes in all of them that I could not 
help crying. It was so tiresome to begin over 
and over again, and never to succeed. And when 
Henri saw how vexed I was, he said he would 
deliver the message himself If he was at home 
now, he would help me to write to Andr^." 

" Rose ! '' cried Alice, with an involuntary 
gesture of astonishment, " how can you think of 
such a thing V but seeing the calm and unconcerned 
expression on the girl's face she was silent. ''Has 
Henri ever helped you?" she asked. 

" No ; he went to Brittany two days before Andr^ 
came back. I can write to him easily enough, for 
he does not mind mistakes in spelling ; and be-* 
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sides, he likes to hear about what goes on at home, 
I tell him all about his dog and the cows." 

Alice did not answer ; she was thinking over a 
plan which her conversation with Rose had sug- 
gested to her. After a little reflection she said, 
" My dear little Rose, I have a proposal to make, 
which I hope will not be disagreeable to you. 
Do you not often feel that you ought to inform 
yourself about things, and to acquire tastes that 
would help you and Andre to have more occu- 
pations in common ? The time that must elapse 
before Andre comes back seems appointed for the 
very purpose of enabling you to attend to what I 
may almost call a duty. Will you come and stay- 
two or three months with me at La Roche Vidal ? 
I shall soon be back there, and a visit from you 
would be a real interest and pleasure to me. 
Try and make your uncle consent to this plan, 
or rather I will go and ask him myself. You 
will find a fine herd of cows there that I am 
very fond of." 

** Oh, how nice ! " exclaimed Rose joyously. 

"We will read together; we will try to like 
books, because Andr^ is so fond of them ; we will 
write . . • ." 

"Ah, you will write to him for me!" cried 
Rose. 

" No ! " said Alice, blushing deeply ; " but I will 
teach you how to write to him." 
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" Oh, how kind you are, Mademoiselle ! how I 
love you ! " 

" Call me Alice, then/' 

"No, I cannot take such a liberty as that, 
but if you will not let me call you Mademoiselle, 
I will call you my good angel/' 

"You consent to come, then?" asked Alice. 

" With all my heart ; only . , . J 

" Well r 

"If I knew ' 

" If you knew what ? 

"Supposing I were wanted at home, I could 
always go back, could I not ? When there is no 
one there but my uncle. Aunt Babet has not too 
much to do; but ... if ... in short, I might always 
go home if I was sent for, I suppose.'' 

" Certainly ; I could send some one with you 
to Juran9on, at any time that you might wish to 
go back." 

" Oh, as to that I can, go very well by myself 
in the diligence." 

" You forget that, Andre would be angry with 
me if I were to allow you to travel alone." 

" Just as if he were not going to do me the 
honour of marrying me, I suppose," answered 
Rose, pouting a little. 

" And just as if I had not promised to watch 
over what is dearest to him on earth," answered 
Mdlle. de Morlaix, in caressing tones, but with 
some emotion in her voice. 
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Alice, Alice ! it may be that Mdlle. de Tour- 
nefort was right after all : you have a noble na- 
ture ; your generosity is proof against any ordeal, 
and your fortitude in proportion to it ; but prudence 
is not one of your virtues, and you do not even 
possess common foresight. You will always be ready 
to sacrifice your own happiness to that of others ; 
but rather than renounce a suffering that has be- 
come dear to you, you will plunge still deeper into 
your heart the sword that has pierced it. You will 
doubtless have courage to conceal the wound from 
the eyes of others, but shall you have strength to 
endure it to the end ? 



CHAPTER XVL 

Rose bad been established for some weeks at the 
castle of La Roche YidaL She was one day sit- 
ting by the fireside, holding a book in her hand, 
which, however, she constantly allowed to fall on 
her knees, and exclaiming, from time to time, 
" Good heavens, what weather ! What torrents of 
rain ! " Then getting up she went to the window, 
and put her face close to the panes against which th 
rain was driving furiously, and listened to the hur- 
ricane which was blowing through the arches of the 
castle, and seemed to threaten to uproot the trees 
in the park. Then she returned again to her place, 
and taking up her book with a yawn, hastily turned 
over the pages, all the time following with her eyes 
the movements of a half-benumbed fly which was 
slowly crawling along the floor. 

"What are you thinking about?" asked Mdlle. 
de Tournefort, who for some hours had been work- 
ing at her embroidery with a great . show of as- 
siduity, as a sort of protest against Rose's idle* 
ness. 

N 2 
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"knows grammar or not, when without it she can 
warble out the prettiest language in the world, 
and enchant all who hear her ? What is the good 
of wearying her with books that will never make 
her cleverer than she naturally is, or of teasing 
her with lessons when nature has taught her how 
to win the hearts of all who approach her?^' 
Alice's reasoning was false ; but her instinct was 
a true one, when she felt that by seeking to 
elevate Rose to Andre's level and to inspire her 
with his tastes and feelings she ran the risk of 
destroying the peculiar charm of her character, 
and that by trying to mould her disposition to 
another model she might only transform a grace- 
ful original into a feeble copy. Alice had hoped 
to give her what she herself possessed, and by 
dint of zeal and perseverance to communicate to 
her some of the gifts of mind and of soul by means 
of which she had been able to exercise such a 
beneficial influence on her cousin; but the best 
will in the world would have been discouraged 
before so impracticable a task ; and after teaching 
her to write correctly, and giving her a few simple 
elementary notions of history and geography, she 
renounced all idea of making this child of nature 
learned, and ceased to urge her to more pro- 
found studies. Whenever Rose sat down to her 
books, she would clasp her forehead with her 
hands and bend her brows, and exclaim, with sighs, 
"Oh, what shall I do! when I try to learn I 
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ean tbink of nothing but the cows at home, and 
the stories Aunt Babet used to tell me when I 
was little. I can^t help it ; when my good angel 
explains any thing to me I do all I can to pay 
attention, but it goes in at one ear and out at the 
other/' Alice saw that this was very true, and 
Rose acknowledged it with the greatest simpli- 
city. Sometimes the two girls would sit still 
with their hands on the book that was open be- 
fore them, and fall each into a reverie, withcAit 
ever perceiving that the reading had ceased ; then 
they would look at each other and smile, and 
Rose would put her arm round Alice's neck and 
say, *' I shall never grow wise. Let us go and see 
the little calf that was born yesterday ; it will be so 
much more interesting than all these histories of 
the Greeks and Romans." 

" But that is not what we were reading about ! " 
exclaimed Alice, in a sort of half-comical despair. 
" Have you forgotten already that we were to finish 
to-day the history of Clovis and the battle of Tol- 
biac ? Do you not want to know how the French 
became Christians V 

" As long as they are Christians it is quite the 
same to me how it came about," replied Rose, 
gazing abstractedly at the birds that were flutter- 
ing about the turrets. 

"Do you not care to hear how the prayers 
of Clotilde, and the vow that Clovis made, 
when ..." 
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*' Ah, a vow ! I know Henri made one on the 
mountain side at Choroaze. I am sure he made a 
Yow that day, when we were so near death, hut he 
would never tell me what it was. Perhaps he ias 
sent a silver heart to Our Lady's altar." 

Alice always felt her heart thrill when Hen- 
ri's name was mentioned; for the depth and 
tenderness of his love for Rose touched htr 
to her inmost soul. Strong natures that aie 
ca{>ahle of lofty sentiments and noble actions dy 
not generally attach themselves to others of the 
same order ; but they understand and appreciate 
them, and feel drawn together by a sympathy 
which often seems unaccountable, but which pro- 
ceeds from the feelings and virtues that they have 
in common. Alice often thought of Henri's words, 
and encouraged herself to accomplish the task 
which she had set herself to perform, by call- 
ing to mind the example he had given her of 
self-sacrificing love. Her task was a severe one ; 
for every one of Andre's letters, whether to her- 
self or to Rose, were so full of sadness, and 
betrayed such utter dejection, that she could not 
help forming the worst opinion as to the state of 
his bodily health ; and sometimes an involuntary 
suspicion would cross her mind — which, however, 
she always at once rejected as sinful. She would 
often ask herself, however, and more in fear than 
in hope, whether a struggle carried on in secret, 
and a concealed suflFering, were not undermining 
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tliat delicate frame. And as she thought over 
many of the words that had escaped him, and the 
expression she had often seen on his face during 
tlie days which they had passed together, and 
-wlich seemed so long — and yet so short, the re- 
collection of bitter grief endured, mingled with 
tliat of a transitory happiness, would almost over- 
•whelm her. She would reproach herself also with 
the line of conduct she had adopted towards 
Andre, although she could think of no better way 
in which she could have acted. Perhaps she had 
been wrong in urging him so strongly to keep his 
promise to Rose, and in talking to her so continu- 
ally about him, and trying by every means in her 
power to raise the tone of her mind, and to in- 
crease her love for him ; and in this respect she 
thought she had succeeded, for Rose became daily 
more preoccupied and less joyous. She seemed to 
be no longer happy at La Roche Vidal, where Andr^ 
never came or spoke of coming ; and at last she 
timidly expressed a wish to go back to her rela- 
tions. Sometimes she complained of headaches, 
and rejected all the attempts that were made to 
relieve and amuse her. When Alice tried to 
comfort her by speaking of the coming spring, 
and of Andre's return, she would begin to weep, 
as if she had ceased to look forward to it. 

Mdlle. de Tournefort soon perceived that her 
niece, and the little village girl, as she always 
called Rose, were not happy ; and that the calm 
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and serene temper of the former, and the natural 
gaiety of the latter hardly enabled them to bear 
up against the sorrow that, from some unknown 
cause, seemed to weigh upon them both. She 
animadverted more than ever upon the romantic 
ideas which, according to her, had brought about 
such sad results, and often reproached Alice with 
what she called her sentimental folly. 

"This is the way your novels end," she said 
one evening, while vainly attempting to thread her 
needle by the light of the lamp. " You expect to 
make people happy by striving to carry out all sorts 
of absurd plans ; and you only succeed in making 
them miserable. It is clear from M. de Vidal'd 
letters that he is wretched. You must indeed be 
blinded by your mania for mesalliances, if you 
have not perceived it ; and that poor little Rose, 
whom you have been tormenting with books and 
lessons during the three months that she has been 
here, in the hope of making an accomplished 
young lady of her, will never be any thing but a 
very pretty and very charming peasant girl. You 
cannot have failed to notice how thin she is get- 
ting, and that she is losing all her colour and 
freshness. In short, she is fading away like a 
wild flower shut up in a hot-house, and wearies 
herself to death with waiting for her fine gentle- 
man, who cares no more for her than he does for 
me. I told you from the first how it would be, 
my dear Alice, if you would only have believed 
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me. But, no ; you would go your own way. You 
iirould follow your own fancies, and try to turn 
real life into a pretty novel." 

While Mdlle. de Tournefort was speaking, Alice 
liad listened with a visible effort, and with her 
liands clasped, as if in pain. Every one of her 
aunt^s words entered her heart like a knife, yet 
she never thought of complaining, but took all 
the blame to herself, and silently accepted the 
doubts and fears that the somewhat rigid common 
sense of her good old relative suggested. 

At last Rose fell ill. It was either home-sick- 
ness, or the sickness of deferred hope ; there is very 
little difference between these two complaints. 
One day she leant her head upon Alice's shoulder, 
and said in a whisper: 

" My good angel, do not be angry with me; — 
but I must leave you. I love you with my whole 
heart; and you are as good as the saints in 
heaven ; but I weary every day for the sound of 
the river under my window, and I long to get 
back to the cows, and to see my uncle and aunt. 
I cannot eat at your grand table, and my appetite 
goes away when I sit down at it.'' 

Alice pressed her to her heart, and hastened 
to make preparations for her departure. 

" Dear Rose," she said, kissing her as they took 
leave of each other, " he will soon be back." 

*^ Oh, do you really think so ?" exclaimed Rose, 
turning pale. 
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" Yes, yes, he will come back with the fine days 
in spring; and then you will cease to pine for 
your cows, and your river, and your garden ; and 
even for your uncle and aunt/' 

" You are very kind," murmured Rose, as she 
threw her arms round her. "Pray for me, my 
good angel, for I am very unhappy ! " 

MdUe. de Toumefort, who had been watching 
the two girls out of her window, said to herself, 
with a sigh, " Well, we have got to the second 
volume of the novel. I wish to goodness we were 
at the last page of it I" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The carriage which conveyed Rose back to Juran- 
9on stopped at about eight in the evening at the 
gate of the garden in front of M. Dumont's 
house. Aunt Babet came running out to meet 
her, and her uncle took her in his arms, and 
carried her into the kitchen, where a bright fire 
was burning. 

"So here you are back again, little Rose! 
Come and sit close to the fire. You must be cold, 
child. Let me look at you : why, you are as pale 
as a ghost. Give her some supper, quick!" he 
cried to Aunt Babet, who was preparing the 
soup, and all the time looking at Rose, whose 
face was now lighted up by the bright flame on 
the hearth. She took off her bonnet and shawl, 
and her hair fell in long disordered curls all over 
her shoulders. 

When Babet placed the soup-dish on the table. 
Rose clapped her hands and cried in childish 
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glee, " Oh, there is our own good soup again ! 
How nice it smells ! I quite long to taste it/' 

Babet burst out laughing : " To hear you talk, 
one would suppose that your rich friends had let 
you starve/' 

'' There was a great deal too much to eat out 
there ; it took away one's appetite," said Rose, as 
she proceeded to demolish what her aunt had set 
before her. "Ah, dear old M^dor!" she cried, 
stooping to kiss the dog's great head, as he came 
and laid it on her knees. "Is Henri still in 
Brittany ?" 

"He is coming back to-morrow," replied !£. 
Dumont " He will be uncommonly surprised 
when he finds you here. But how pale you are. 
Rose, now that you are away from the fire I 
Have you been ill, . little one ? Are you very 
tired ?" 

" Oh yes, very tired, uncle ; but I mean to have 
a good sleep in my own little bed up stairs/' 

As she laid her head on the pillow, she looked 
up with a sweet smile at Aunt Babet, who was 
drawing the curtains, so that the rays of the 
moon should not fall upon that childish buce, 
which seemed, as in former days, to be waiting 
for a kiss from her old aunt before going to 
sleep. 

"A letter!" cried the postman, knocking at 
the door of M. Dumont's house on the following 
morning. Rose ran to open it, and held out her 
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hand for the letter ; but trembled all over, when 
she saw that it was in Andre's handwriting, and 
addressed to M. Laeaze. 

"Good gracious!" she exclaimed, "why does 
he write to Henri ? what can he have to say to 
him?" 

She put the letter down on the table, and went 
and sat by the fire ; but, during the whole of the 
rest of the day, she could scarcely take her eyes 
off the address, and was absent and preoccupied, 
and would hardly answer when she was spoken to. 
If she went out of the house, the thought of the 
letter still pursued her; and, after walking once 
round the garden, she came back to look at it 
again, and to feel its shape and thickness, and 
examine its stamp and seal She would have 
given the world to open it, but could not summon 
courage, though she tried to persuade herself that 
she had the right to do so. 

"Perhaps it is something that requires an 
immediate answer," she argued to herself, "and 
it may be two or three days before Henri comes 
back/' 

She sadly wanted to ask advice on the subject ; 
but as, above all things, she dreaded lest her 
uncle or her aunt should open the letter them- 
selves, she did not venture to speak about it. 
While she was in this state of uncertainty, Jules 
Bertrand came to see her. She gave him a very 
friendly reception; and inquired after the old 
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friends who used to meet her on the road between 
Pan and Juran9on. 

''Ah, Mdlle. Rose, there are no more meetings 
on the bridge, now that you have given up all 
your old habits, and no longer sell fruit at the 
market, nor come to our weekly balls. I used to 
be so fond of M. Andr^, and now I detest him 
with all my soul. They say that he is going to 
carry you off to Paris, and that we shall never see 
you again at Pau/' 

'' How can people talk such nonsense f said Rose 
angrily; ''don't his relations and mine too live 
here ? Why should we be supposed to be so heart- 
less?" 

" Madame Vidal tells eveiy body that she can 
get to listen to her, that her sons are now gentle- 
men, and M. Baptiste is thinking of settling at 
Bordeaux, and she means to go with him. When 
people become rich they do not much like living 
in the place where they once were poor. That is 
why I am so much afraid that M. Andre will go 
and establish himself somewhere a long way oft 
from Juran9on. Ah, you are going to be a real fine 
lady, Mdlle. Rose, a lianne, perhaps, as the news- 
papers say, and there will be no getting near you. 

" Hold your tongue, Jules, you provoke me ! 
exclaimed Rose, stamping her foot. 

" Ah, I am so glad to hear you tell me to hold 
my tongue ; it shows that you are not changed 
yot^ Mdlle. Rose; but then, also, you are not 
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married yet. If I go to Paris, as I hope to do, 
for my aunt has promised to get me placed with 
one of my cousins in a linendraper's shop, I shall 
never dare to present myself before M. de Vidal/' 

" Then it is you that will be changed, not I, my 
dear Jules ; for who ever knew you lack courage 
to push yourself any where V 

'* Well, you are quite wrong, Mdlle. Rose. For 
instance, I was quite unable to overcome my natural 
timidity, and call at the Chateau of La Roche Yidal 
all the time that you were staying there, though 
I was once in the neighbourhood upon some busi- 
ness of my aunt's. I was dying to go and see you, 
but never succeeded in summoning up sufficient 
courage. I should have been so glad, besides, to 
renew my acquaintance with that charming young 
lady whom I saw and spoke to at Pau, and who 
sent me such a beautiful rosary from Betharam. 
She made an impression upon me that time can 
never eflface/' 

Jules said this with such a sentimental air, 
that Rose burst out laughing ; but the next mo- 
ment she said, with a sigh, " Mdlle. de Morlaix is 
an angel. Jules, can you tell me at what time 
the diligence from Brittany comes in V 

"At the same time as that from Bordeaux, 
about four o'clock. Do you expect any one to 
come by it V 

"Yes, Henri." 

"Ah, M. Lacaze. He is grown quite gentle 
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since last summer; every. body says he is hardly 
like the same person. It is ever since you went 
together to Betharam. You can have no idea 
how benign he is grown to every body/' 

"Do they say that?" cried Rose, looking at 
Andre's letter, which was lying on the table. 

"Yes ; but they also say that he looks ill, and 
that he has grown very thin ; and it is not to be 
wondered at, for it must be very unwholesome to 
keep in one's anger as he does. I know by my- 
self ; when I don't speak, it always makes me fe^ 
quite ill." 

"Jules, go away!" cried Rose, in great agita- 
tion, for she had just heard Henri's voice in the 
kitchen, and her heart beat so violently as almost 
to choke her. She took up the letter, for she 
wanted to give it to him herself. " Oh ! if I only 
knew what he says!" she murmured, clasping 
her hands over it. Jules went away, and soon 
Henri came in. 

"Well, Rose! how are you?" said he, taking 
both her hands. 

" Very well, thank you," she replied, trying to 
avoid his eyes. 

"But I say just the contrary. You are ill. 
Rose. What is the matter with her?" said he, 
turning to Aunt Babet, who just then entered the 
room. 

"You had better ask herself," answered her 
aunt, who was a little nettled by Rose's unusually 
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taciturn demeanour. "She does not open her 
month twice in an hour. I suppose she does not 
care about talking to us now that she is going to 
many a gentleman/' 

*' Oh, Aunt Babet ! how can you say such 
things, when you know how glad I was to see 
you, and how often I asked to be allowed to come 
back?'^ and the poor girl went into the garden 
without seeing that it was raining. 

"What is the matter with her?" demanded 
Henri a second time, in a voice like thunder. 

"I tell you I know nothing about it ; the whims 
and follies of the young people now-a-days are 
quite unbearable. In my day either people married 
or they did not, and you knew what to be at ; but 
as for Rose .... Here she comes back ; she looks 
quite upset. I shall leave her to you: perhaps 
you may be able to make her speak." 

Rose came in, and going up to the table put 
Andre's letter upon it. "Will you read this let- 
ter, Henri ?" said she, pointing to it. She went and 
sat near the window. Medor, who could not obtain 
the smallest notice from his master, laid himself 
down at her feet. Henri leant against the chim- 
ney-piece, and opened Andre's letter. A profound 
silence ensued. Rose sat with her eyes riveted 
on Henri's face, trying to discover there some 
indication of what was passing in his mind. It 
betrayed nothing, however. He read steadily to 
the end of the letter, and then turned back to the 

2 
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beginning and went through it again. This time 
he stopped reading every now and then, and 
looked straight before him, but without changing 
countenance or giving the least sign of what 
might be passing within him. At last he folded 
it up and put it in his pocket, and went out of the 
house. The rain had ceased, and a ray of sun- 
shine flitted across the valley, and white clouds 
were sailing rapidly over the blue sky. Henri 
took off his hat, for his forehead was burning. 
He walked round the orchard and stopped for an 
instant by the meadow, and looked at the cows 
which were quietly chewing the dripping fra- 
grant grass. Soon he retraced his steps, and went 
back into the house. Kose was still sitting where 
he had left her, with her head leaning on her 
hands, and the dog sitting before her and gazing 
at her with anxiety. Henri sat down beside her. 

"Rose,'" he began, "try and take courage to 
bear what I have got to tell you. God is my 
witness that I would rather die than give you 
pain. You know well that I would do any thing, 
and give all I possess to make you happy, but 
if He does not see fit that . . . ." 

''Is Andr^ dead?" asked Rose, turning pale. 

" No, not dead ; but he ... . the man who loved 
you, the man whom you love .... Oh, Rose ! 
pray for strength to bear it, for strength to say. 
Thy will be done, Lord ! Rose, my own beloved 
child, that man loves you no longer." 
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"Oh, Henri!'' murmured Rose, in stifled ac- 
cents, " does he say that ? is that what he says in 
the letter?" 

" He is still ready to marry you, he says, if you 
insist upon it, but he loves some one else, un- 
grateful villain that he is ! Oh ! Rose, Rose, do 
not cry so bitterly ; you will break my heart/' 

"Oh, Henri! if you only knew!" murmured 
fiose, half choking with sobs. 

"Poor child! you are very unhappy! I know 
very well how it is." 

"No, no; you don't understand, you don't 
know, Henri . . . ." 

" Oh ! yes I do, indeed, only too well. Do you 
think that I too have not suffered, I who love 
you with my whole soul, who would give my life 
to see you smile, and to hear you say, ' Henri, I 
love you?"' 

Rose lifted up her head, and let her little hands 
fall into the two large ones that were stretched 
out to her. Tears were still rolling down her 
crimsoned and burning cheeks, but a radiant 
smile was beaming on that childish face, and 
her features expressed nothing but happiness. 
"Henri!" cried she, "Henri, don't you under- 
stand that I love you ? Oh ! I am too happy !" 

Henri's face became as pale as death. " Rose ! 
what do you mean ? Speak quick, if you do not 
wish me to die ! What do you mean ?" 

"That I love you, you! and that I love him 
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no longer, and left off loving him a long time 
ago." 

" It is not possible. My God ! it cannot be tme/^ 
murmured Henri in a stifled voice, and clasping 
convulsively the two little hands that lay in his 
with such force as almost to crush them. '' When 
was it ? How did it come about ? Tell me every 
thing." 

" I hardly know/' said Rose, laying her head on 
his shoulder. "I hardly know myself whep it 
began: perhaps it has always been so. I was 
doubtful about it before I fell ill, since the day 
that you carried me in your arms when the joad 
gave way under us. But when you went to Bor- 
deaux with the money for the substitute, I was 
quite sure of it. And afterwards, when I saw M. 
Andr^ again, before he went to Italy, I felt morp 
certain than ever that I did not really love him, 
and that I had ftlways loved you, even when I 
was not conscious of it But I did not dare 
to tell any body, for I had so often promised 
M. Andre that I would marry him. And, 
besides, he said he loved me. And you .... I 
don't know . , . ." 

** You don't know ! Oh, Eose ! how narrowly 
we have all escaped being miserable ! But read 
this." 

Bose took the letter which Henri held out to 
her. But, before beginning to read it, she raised 
her eyes to his face with such a look of love and 
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of happiness that he — ^the man from whom sorrow 
had never wrung a single tear, even when his 
heart was breaking — felt his strong breast heave, 
and turned away his head to hide the tears which 
rose to his eyes. 

'^JLet us see/' said Rose, with one of her old 
merry smiles, '^let us see what says this poor 
Andre, who does not wish to have any thing 
more to say to me/' And in a low voice she read 
what follows : — 

''It is to you that I address this letter, which 
it costs me more than I can say to write ; to you, 
who more than any body have a right to reproach 
me, and to whom I have been the cause of such 
bitter grief, I now venture to come for counsel 
^nd guidance ; and according to jour decision my 
conduct will be ruled. In your hands I place my 
jfcite, and that of Rose, whose happiness, as I 
^declare before Grod, is dearer to me than my 
own. Would that I could prove it by actions 
instead of worda What can I say? I loved 
Rose, as you too well know. What I have 
suffered during the last six months has made 
me understand what torture my love for her must 
have caused you . . . ." 

**He understand r' cried Henri, striking the 
table with his clenched fist, "that he never 
will ! '' 

"And yet your heart has never been racked 
with remorse . 



• • • 
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"How does he know ? It is very well for him 
to talk." 

"You have never had to accuse yourself of 
ingratitude, while I — not a day, scarcely an hour 
passes, that I do not reproach myself bitterly vith 
the involuntary wrong that I have done to her, 
who ought to be dearer to me than any thing on 
earth . . . /' 

"Ah! God be praised!'' cried Rose, interrupt- 
ing herself, " God be praised that he loves me 
no longer ! What a pity that he should torment 
himself so much! We must write to hinx at 



once." 



"Go on," said Henri; "finish reading ;hi8 
first." 

" Whom I promised to marry, and am stiU ready 
to marry . . . /' 

" You see he says that," said Henri, with a 
slight touch of uneasiness. 

" Ah, you think perhaps .... You deserve 
that . . . ." and she lifted her forefinger as if to 
threaten him. 

Henri seized her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips in rapture. 

"That I am still ready to marry her if she 
wishes it, and if you, her friend and protector, 
insist upon it . . . ." 

"And why don't you insist upon it, then?" 
said Rose, half pouting and half smiling. 

"I am the master of my own actions, but 
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alas ! I am no longer so of my heart. Removed 
suddenly as I was from the obscure and mono- 
tonous life which I had led since my childhood, 
circumstances brought me in contact with one 
who inspired me with that deep, unchangeable, 
irresistible love which departs only with life. God 
knows I have struggled and prayed, but in vain I 
have tried to banish her image from my mind, 
and to conquer the love that I always looked 
upon as treachery to Rose. I have no hope of 
ever seeing her again: I shall never be of any 
account in her life. The torments I suffer are 
not relieved by one delusive hope. If Rose calls 
me back to her, — if you tell me to marry her, — I 
will promise her a faithful love, and an unfailing 
devotion. But would she find her happiness with 
me ? . . . . 

"Wliat do you say, Henri? We must write, 
and tell him not to make himself uneasy about 
my happiness. Poor Andr^! I am very sorry 
for him. Let us see what more he says/' 

''I cannot believe that she would. It is not 
possible to be happy with one who suffers, and 
whose life is one long torment. My health gets 
weaker every day under the burden of grief that 
weighs upon me. I tremble at the thoughts of 
making my poor little Rose, whom I love so 
dearly, share my sadness, my weariness, and my 
misery. Oh, Henri ! you who once loved her so 
well, who love her still perhaps . . . /' 
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" You see/' cried Rose, " how truly lie 
guesses/^ 

"He need not be a magician to find that 
out/' said Henri. 

" Ah ! well I I know / thought you had quite 
left off loving me." 

" You were a little fooL But now let me finisli 
the letter/' 

Henri took it. It was as long as letters are 
wont to be when the person who writes is some* 
what at a loss what to say. Andr^ offered to give 
Rose half the fortune that had come to him bo 
unexpectedly, and begged his former rival to try 
and make her happy, since he was no longer able 
to do so. 

" Do not hate me/' he 'added. " I deserve that 
you should, I know I do ; but if suffering may ex- 
piate a man's faults, I have a right to your for- 
giveness." 

Rose was much touched by these last words. 

" Henri," said she, " we must write him a very 
kind and comforting letter. We will tell him 
that you forgive him with all your heart. You 
do, don't you, Henri ?" 

" It is not very difficult now," he replied with 
a smile. 

"We will tell him also not to trouble him- 
self about my happiness, and that we thank him 
with all our hearts for what he offers to give 
us, but that we do not require it. We shall be 
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rich, you know, Henri. Uncle always told me so. 
Oh, how pleased he will be, poor dear uncle ! I 
forgot how happy it will make them. How I 
wish that Andr^ could be happy also ! I wonder 
who it is that he loves!'' 

" Why, Rose, do you mean to say that you do 
not guess V replied Henri, much surprised. " Well, 
you at all events are not a witch! . . . Why> 
]C411e. de Morlaix, of course ! " 

^' My good angel ! Is it possible, Henri ? Oh, 
how nice it would be, if they were to marry! 
They would be so happy together. They would 
read as long as the day is long. Only I wish for 
her sake that he cared more about animals, for 
she is very fond of them. Give me the letter." 
" What are you going to do with it V 
''Give it to me : I h(ive an idea in my h^ad."' 
Such being the case, Henri had not another 
word to say ; the letter was made over to Rose. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OnS morning, when Mdlle. de Tournefort and 
Alice were sitting at breakfast in the little sit- 
ting-room in the turret, where Andre had so 
often the year before watched Mdlle. de Vidal at 
her studies or her work, two letters were brought 
in by an old grey-headed servant, and handed to 
his young mistress, who, as she took them from 
him, little foresaw the influence they were to have 
on the whole of her future life. Coming from 
different places, arriving at the same moment, 
little had the writers of those letters guessed the 
effect they were destined to produce. One was 
from Rose Leblanc. It had been penned on the 
day when she had insisted on taking from Henri 
the one he had received from M. de Yidal, and 
was the result of the idea which had so suddenly 
occurred to her mind. She had been at great 
pains to write it, and had spent nearly a whole 
day on its composition. Henri had been banished 
from the parlour, Medor repulsed, and Jules 
Bertrand, who had called to offer his congratula- 
tions on her approaching marriage, warned off the 
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premises. Once achieved, she looked upon this 
specimen of epistolary style with no slight 
amount of complacency. It seemed to her a 
successful effort, which could never be equalled, 
and had, therefore, better not be repeated. She 
lived on her own consciousness of its merits, 
and vowed she would never write another if she 
could possibly help it. This dief d'oeuvre was as 
follows : — 

" My Sweet Angel, — When one is very happy, 
it is natural to wish every body else to be happy 
also, and more especially those one loves. Well, 
I am so very happy, so very joyful, that I would 
give the world to make others as happy as myself 
And, in the first place, I must tell you, my sweet 
angel, the good news; and that is, that I am 
going to be married, and not to M. Andr^ at all, 
but to Henri, who has loved me dearly all along, 
and whom it turns out that I have been fond of 
also all the time I thought I hated him. And 
the best of it is, that M. Andr^ does not care for 
me, and does not wish to marry me. And this is 
all so very pleasant, that I can hardly believe it 
has really come to pass. And now I must tell 
you all about it. But first, I hope you will not 
think me a deceitful girl, and that I was pre- 
tending to like M. Andr6 when I did not. You 
see, when once I had promised to be his wife, I 
felt it was my duty to love him, and I tried hard 
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to do SO. But still, if you had said to me when I 
was with you at La Roche Vidal, ' Come, Rose, 
with your hand upon your heart, do you really 
care for Audr^?' I am sure I should have told 
Tou the honest truth. Whether I did at one time 
really like him, I can hardly say ; but indeed I 
think I did. I am sure I must have been fond of 
him when he was going to draw for the conscrip- 
tion, and Henri scolded me for talking to him. 
But then, no sooner were we engaged than it 
seemed as if I had left off caring f6r him. And 
when he went away, and Henri had saved my life 
and taken care of me when I was so ill, I soon 
found out who it was I really loved. I tell you 
all this that you may understand how it all 
happened, and that I was not deceiving aby 
body on purpose, when I pretended to like hiin. 
It was true, you see, at one time ; and then, after- 
wards, it left off being true ; and at last it was 
not true at all. Like the pretty landscapes on 
the windows, when it freezes in the winter : early 
in the morning they are quite distinct ; then, a 
little later, they are half gone ; and about noon 
nothing of them remains. You who are so clever, 
and understand about every thing, can explain it 
all, I dare say. Henri says that it was a trial 
Almighty Grod sent to teach him not to be so 
passionate and jealous. And I dare say this 
may be true; for he never goes into a passion 
now, and as to jealousy, why, dear me, he will 
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never be jealous again as long as he lives ; though 
he did saj the other day that Jules Bertrand was 
a little jackass, because he kissed my hand when 
he wished me joy ; and he tore up a paper with 
some very fine verses M. Firmin had written 
about ' The Rose of the Pyrenees/ But I don't 
care now. If he was to be ever so cross again, 
and beat me, or shut me up in a tower like Blue 
Beard, I had rather marry him than twenty M. 
Andres, though I am sure I should be sorry to 
say any thing uncivil about a cousin of yours, 
my sweet angeL But I must tell you that M. 
Andr^ wrote himself to Henri to say that he did 
not care for me ; that he was attached to some- 
body else, whom he would love as long as he lived, 
but whom he never hoped to marry ; and that he 
would marry me, if I insisted upon it. But I 
suppose he felt pretty sure I should not. And 
then he very civilly offered to make over to us all 
his fortune, which was very handsome behaviour 
on his part. But, thank God, we do not at all 
want for money, though we are much obliged to 
him all the same for his kindness. I send you his 
letter to read, my sweet angel, that you may see 
that he has not behaved ill to me. If it is wrong 
in me to do so, pray excuse my foolishness. One 
must not be too hard upon people. It is not his 
faulty poor man, if he likes somebody else better 
than me; and, as it happens, it is a great blessing. 
It would have been very tiresome if it had been 
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the other way, you know. As Henri says, ' We 
have been very near being miserable for life, just 
for want of understanding each other/ How I 
wish every body would understand every body, 
and every body would be happy! I am sure a 
king and a queen could, not be so happy as Henri 
and I. There is only one thing I care for now, 
and that is that you, my sweet angel, should be 
happy also. Every day in my prayers I will beg 
of Almighty God to make you so. 

" Your grateful little friend and servant, 

"Rose Leblano.'* 

The other letter was from Colonel de la Peron- 
nifere. He gave in it a very bad account of Andre's 
health. A young man who had been travelling 
with him in Italy, and had become much attached 
to him, wrote from Rome to communicate to his 
friend's relatives the apprehensions he entertained 
with regard to his health, and the deep depression 
of spirits which was either the origin or the result 
of his illness. Obliged himself to return to Paris, 
he could not forbear from urging on Colonel de la 
Feronni^re the necessity that some friend or re- 
lative should supply his place, and relieve the 
solitude of Andre's existence. M. de la Feronni^re 
expressed his regrets that he did not see what 
arrangement to suggest on this point. M. Baptiste 
Yidal, who had just assumed the management of 
a commercial enterprise in Boulogne, and bis aged 
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mother, much too infirm to travel, could not be 
expected to leave home. "And even had they 
been able and willing to do so/' added the Colonel^ 
" I greatly doubt if, after the first moment of plea- 
sure which he would have in seeing them, our dear 
invalid would have found much enjoyment in their 
society. You, my dear Alice, who, together with 
a feeling heart, possess that peculiar intelligence 
which understands and hits upon the best remedy 
for every kind of suffering, will perhaps be able to 
advise me on tbis subject. If it was not for the 
duties of my position, which chain me to my post, 
I would at once set out for Rome ; but this is, 
alas ! out of the question.'^ 

"Dear aunt," Alice said, " read these two let- 
ters f and whilst Mdlle. de Toumefort was looking 
for her spectacles, and then slowly perusing first 
Rose's elaborate though artless composition, and 
then the Coloners hurried note, she knelt down 
by her side, leaning her forehead against the back 
of her chair. A tear trickled down the old lady's 
withered cheek as she folded up the letters and 
took off her spectacles. Two arms were thrown 
round her neck, and a faltering voice said in her 
ear, " Let us start for Rome to-morrow." 

"So we will, my dear child," was the good 
woman's unhesitating answer. 

There was not a tenderer heart in the world 
than that of the unromantic Mdlle. de Tournefort. 
Sentiment had never rippled its surface, but true 

p 
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sensibility dwelt in its inmost core. And real 
sorrow, whatever its source, was always sure to 
awaken her sympathy. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third the aunt 
and niece were on board the steamer from Mar- 
seilles to Civita Vecchia, — the former somewhat 
uneasy at the suddenness with which she had 
acted on the impulse of the moment, and under- 
taken so long a journey with so little advice from 
any one but her own heart and the Cure of the 
village, who had assured her it would be a work 
of mercy to go and visit the poor young man, 
whom the late Baron loved as a son, — and the lat- 
ter absorbed by the thoughts of the task before 
her, and vague hopes and fears as to the ultimate 
results of the step she had taken. 

On a lovely afternoon in February, just as one 
of Bome^s glorious sunsets was illuminating the 
sky with its gorgeous hues, and throwing a red 
light on the domes, towers, and cypresses of the 
Eternal City, Alice arrived in Srome, her hands 
clasped together, her lips moving in voiceless 
prayer, even as if entering a church. As she 
passed through its streets, the words of Jacob in 
the desert where angels had visited him rose 
spontaneously in her mind, '^ This is the house of 
God, this is the gate of heaven ;" and from each 
cross, each altar, each sanctuary on the way, 
a voice seemed to reply, "God's peace be with 
you." 
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At that very hour Andr^ was sitting on one of 
the long wooden benches in St. Peter's, his head 
sorrowfully sunk upon his breast, his forehead of 
a marble paleness, and his cheeks flushed with 
the hectic hue of a consuming fever. As the 
h'ght was beginning to wane, he saw two women 
enter through the principal door, and walk straight 
to the tombs of the Apostles, where they both 
devoutly knelt. He watched them as they 
passed along the nave, with the sort of anxious 
sickly curiosity which so often attends incipient 
disease. After losing sight of them, he rose and 
slowly went towards the entrance-door. As he 
was lifting up, with an effort almost too great for 
his strength, the massive curtain which hangs 
before it, he saw close by his side the two women 
he had been watching a moment before, and he 
drew back to make way for them. Alice turned 
round to thank the courteous stranger, and their 
eyes met. She saw him stagger, and held out her 
arm to support him. "Lean upon me, Andr^," 
she quietly said. 

"Come with us," Mdlle. de Toumefort added. 
"The carriage is close at hand." And hurrying 
forward down the steps, she made a sign to the 
coachman to advance. 

Andr^ passed his hand over his eyes and brow, 
and murmured in broken accents, " If this is a 
dream, for mercy's sa'ke do not awaken me." 

"It is IM> dream," Alice whispered, and then 

p 2 
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with great simplicity said, *' It is for you we are 



come." 



They slowly descended together the long flight 
of steps in front of the church. The glories of 
the sunset sky were fading into twilight's grey, 
and the cold chill of evening pervaded the air. 
Mdlle. de Toumefort was waiting for them in the 
carriage. When her companions had joined her, 
she bade the coachman drive to their hotel ; and 
Andr^ leant back exhausted with emotion and 
scarcely able to speak. As they drove by the 
obelisks in the Piazza of St. Peter, Alice's eyes 
fixed themselves on one of the sentences, written 
in letters of gold on the Egyptian marble : " Vincit 
Leo de tribu Juda/' the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah has conquered. She repeated these words 
in a low voice, as if speaking to herself; and they 
remained impressed in her recollection as a me- 
mento of Christ's eternal triumph over suffering, 
persecution, and death. 

Andr6 accompanied Mdlle. de Toumefort and 
Mdlle. de Morlaix to the hotel where they had 
engaged rooms, and spent the evening with them. 
Alice, who had been struck from the first moment 
she had seen him again with his paleness and the 
alteration in his appearance, was still more uneasy 
on noticing the feverish excitement which suc- 
ceeded the languor she had at first observed in 
his manner. Wearied by the emotion he had 
gone through, the look of his eyes and the tone 
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of his voice betrayed the restless uneasiness of 
disease. It was evident that he was taking pains 
to disguise his weakness, and to deceive himself 
as well as them as to the state of his health. In 
taking leave of his companions that evening, he 
begged to be allowed to call upon them early the 
following day, in order to escort them in their first 
visit to the Vatican. 

During the night the weather became rainy 
and cold. One of those sudden changes in the 
atmosphere took place, from which even the cli- 
mate of Italy is not exempt. This, however, did 
not keep Alice at home on the following morning. 
At an early hour she was on her way to mass, at 
the church of the Trinita del Monte. The sky, so 
bright and so serene the evening before, was now 
obscured with clouds, and a cold sharp wind blew 
from the mountains partially covered with snow. 
The beggars followed her with their loud clamorous 
vociferations. She felt oppressed with a grief 
which resembled remorse, and kept asking herself 
if it had been right to come to Rome, and awaken 
in Andr6 the hope of earthly happiness, at a time 
when his earthly career was tending to a close, 
and his thoughts ought rather to be directed to 
the happiness of heaven, than to the joys of this 
life. "And yet,'' she mentally ejaculated, "is 
it not possible, if disappointment and sorrow 
have had their share in causing this illness, that 
it may not be too late for happiness and peace of 
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mind to save him ? Ought I to have abandoned 
him to loneliness and depression, in order to 
detach him from existence? and is it wrong to 
run the risk of riveting the links which bind him 
to earth by cheering his remaining days with the 
light of love and happiness 1" 

This trying question, so important in its prac- 
tical results, so difficult to solve by the dictates of 
human prudence, was in her mind all the time she 
spent in church, and fervent were her prayers for 
light and guidance. When she came out upon 
the steps which command the magnificent view 
from the heights of the Monte Pincio, the ma- 
jestic spectacle which displayed itself before her 
eyes took her by surprise. Dark masses of 
clouds were rolling along the sky in the direction 
of the sea, and the sun shining brilliantly the 
while on the intervening plain. Gleams of stormy 
light were illuminating here and there the domes 
and cypresses, the old walls, the towers, the broken 
columns, and the palaces of the city which was 
lying before her at the feet of St. Peter s glorir 
ous shrine, the outline of whose cupola stood out 
in matchless grandeur against the blue sky on 
the opposite side of the horizon. 

At that moment she felt the sublime moral 
greatness of Christian Roma She understood 
the sort of influence that it is capable of exer- 
cising on men's hearts and minds ; and into her 
mind came at once the thought which threw a light 
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on tlie path she was about to tread. A deep 
feeling of thankfulness took possession of her soul. 
Leaning against the wall, but prostrate in spirit 
at the feet of Him who had led her to His chosen 
home on earth, she blest Him for the mercy 
which was disclosing to her at the same time the 
nature of the task she had to perform and the 
means of accomplishing it. ''Yes,'' she mur- 
mured, as her eyes lingered on the wonderful 
scene before her, "yes, here it may be possible 
to enjoy life and to prepare for death ; to love 
as Christians only can love, and to part without 
overwhelming anguish ; to leani from the saints 
how to live, and from the martyrs how to die. 
To inhabit Rome, to study and to love it, must 
bring the soul into close communion with the 
other world.'' 

Her eyes fixed on the holy places of the eternal 
city, whose silent lessons she had already laid to 
heart, she inwardly pledged herself never to 
swerve from the line which in that hour her faith 
and her love, her duty as a Christian and her 
tenderness as a woman, led her to adopt. 

On her return to the hotel, Alice found Mdlle. 
de Tournefort sitting over the fire, and bitterly 
complaining of the far-femed climate of Italy. 

"Andre is not come yet, I suppose?" said 
Mdlle. de Morlaix. 

" I have written to him on no account to ven- 
ture out on foot to-day. Going backwards and 
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forwards from one house to another would be 
the worst thing in the world for a young man 
whose lungs are in a most delicate state/' 

" Indeed I have been thinking so ever since we 
arrived/' answered Alice, with a sigh. 

" It might have been wiser to remain at home/' 
said Mdlle. de Toumefort, in a gruff kind of voice, 
which w^as evidently put on in order to disguise 
the feelings of sensibility which she did not wish 
to give way to; "but as we have been guilty 
of the folly of coming to Rome, I cannot but 
think . . . ." 

''What ? what do you think?" said Alice, anx- 
iously watching for the next words. 

" Well, I think that M. de Vidal should m«ve 
into this hotel. We can be of some use to hksi 
then, and he sadly wants looking after." 

" Oh, my dear aunt, you will suggest it to him, 
I hope. He would not perhaps venture to pro- 
pose it." 

" I have suggested it," the old lady testily re- 
plied ; " you don't suppose he made any objec- 
tion, do you ? They are at this moment getting 
his room ready." 

" I am so glad," said Alice, turning her head 
away. 

Mdlle. de Toumefort held out her hand to her. 
Both were deeply moved, and there was no need 
of words to express their feelings. 

From that moment Alice and Andre began to 
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lead a life which partook of the soothing influence 
which belongs to the scenery and climate of Rome. 
It was wholly independent of the habits and 
social cares of a worldly existence, but in perfect 
harmony with the dispositions of their hearts and 
the tone of their minds. To those who enter into 
the spirit which pervades Christian Rome, prayer 
becomes almost as habitual as thought. Sensible 
objects are continually calling into play, without 
fatiguing or overburthening them, the intellectual 
powers and the imaginative faculties. A keen 
perception of the beauties of nature and of art 
mingles itself with religious emotions, and lends 
a charm to the varied and daily recurring prac- 
tices of piety, which seem to arise out of every 
object which the eye rests upon in this strange 
city, where memory and faith are continually 
bringing the reminiscences of the past and the 
thoughts of the future to bear on the present; 
where Christian and Catholic tradition holds its 
unbroken course through the lapse of centuries, 
from the catacombs to the basilicas, from the 
tombs of the martyrs to the galleries of the 
Vatican. 

The betrothed lovers were often seen in the 
churches where the devotions of the Stations and 
of the Forty Hours attract a numerous and fervent 
crowds kneeling amongst the beggars on the 
rough uneven pavement strewn with leaves and 
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flowers, and offering up prayers at the privileged 
altars. 

" How young they are ! How pretty she is ! 
How ill he looks !" whispered the old women, who 
paused a moment, with their beads in their hands, 
to gaze on the youthful strangers. 

"Ah, poverello!" they sometimes ejaculated; 
'^ he has not long to remain in this world ; that 
is evident. But he is so devout ! he loves the 
Blessed Virgin so dearly ! No doubt he will go 
straight to heaven : and that santarella, who 
follows him like his shadow, or rather like his 
guardian angel, — she looks much more like a 
spouse of Christ than a fidanzata of this 
world I " 

"Do not forget us,^' the beggars cried out as 
they passed, shaking their tin boxes at the same 
time. "We will pray for you, signora, and for 
the young signer, that he may recover his 
health.'' 

" Oh, yes ! pray for us ! Do not forget to pray 
for us I" Alice would say, turning back to make 
her petition to the poor of Christ, after a gene- 
rous distribution of the heavy Roman copper coin, 
which drew down on her and Andre's heads a 
profusion of blessings. 

The strangers in Rome who frequented the 
galleries and the studios more than the churches, 
noticed also the pale blue-eyed girl, and the youth 
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leaning on her ann^ whose life seemed to hang 
on a thread. They were seen lingering before 
Raphaels, frescoes, and Fra Angelico's pictures, or 
standing in contemplation opposite to the Last 
Communion of St. Jerome, that sublime farewell 
to earth, or to the Madonna of Foligno, that first 
enraptured glimpse of an opening heaven. 

One day in the Capitol Andre remained a long 
time near the statue of the Dying Gladiator, the 
sculptured tragedy which Lord Byron has so 
powerfully described, — 

*' I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand— his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his droop'd head ginks gradually low, — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

like the first of a thunder-shower : and now 

The arena swims around him : he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch who 
won." 

"Consents to death, but conquers agony!" 
murmured Andr^ in a low voice, as his eyes 
rested with a mild and troubled expression on 
the type of heathen endurance, meeting death 
without complaint and without hope. 

The paleness of his cheeks, and the tremulous 
agitation of his hands, betrayed an interior con- 
flict which Alice's watchful eyes discerned. She 
drew him away from the cold hall, from the silent 
piarble forms, from the careless sight-seers, into 
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the sweet air, the bright sunshine, and then into 
the neighbouring beautiful church of the Ara 
Coeli. There, in the temple once dedicated to 
the false gods of pagan superstition, and now to 
the infant Saviour of a ransomed world, before 
the picture of the Virgin Mother — one of those 
painted by "Luke the beloved physician," and 
which, in days of yore, smiled on St. Frances 
of Rome when her sorrow was at its height — 
peace returned to Andre's soul. Christian con- 
solations triumphed over human weakness ; with 
a sublime expression of love and joy, after 
raising his eyes to heaven, he turned to Alice, 
and whispered the words of St. Paul — " grave, 
where is thy victory? death, where is thy 
sting ? " 

Never was the Italian spring, that lovely bridal 
of the earth and sky, more perfectly beautiful 
than the year in which Alice and Andre wan- 
dered together amidst the hills and valleys which 
surround Rome. With the blue cloudless sky 
over their heads, in gardens and groves where 
the almond-trees mingled their pink blossoms 
with the dark-coloured cypresses and pale-hued 
ilexes, by the side of sparkling fountains 
on the shores of the lake of Nemi, in the 
woods of La Riccia and Albano, on the heights of 
Castel Gaudalfo, amidst the ruins of Adrian's 
villa, or the sanctuaries of Subiaco, the vales of 
Yeii, or the shades of Lunghezza, that verdant 
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oasis of the Roman Campagna, they spent en- 
chanting hours seated on the green grass, sur- 
rounded with violets and cyclamens, sometimes 
with their books in their hands, their eyes wan- 
dering from the pious, the learned, or the poetic 
page to the visible records of bygone ages, or the 
scenes of nature's loveliest combinations. 

" We lead a very idle life," Andre said one day 
to Alice ; " your only occupation here is to make 
me happy. At La Roche Vidal, the poor people, 
the school children, the very birds and animals 
used to claim a share of your time. Now, I 
engross it all/' 

''Oh, these are our holidays," she answered 
with a smile. " Some other time . . . ." 

" Ay, some other time," he interrupted. 
" Soon, very soon, others will have you all to 
themselves ! " 

The last of their excursions was to Ostia. This 
was just before the Holy Week. They spent a 
night there, and stood at the very spot where 
tradition says that St. Augustine and St. Monica 
sat together on the evening of their arrival, in the 
little town where, three days afterwards, she was 
to die. They read the sublime pages of the Con- 
fessions, in which the saint relates the conversa- 
tion which took place that night between him 
and his mother, as " they gazed upon the sky 
and its myriads of countless stars, and raised 
their minds firom the contemplation of material 
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objects to the thought of the soul's immortalitj, 
and the eternal happiness of heaven/' These 
words found an echo in the breasts of the affianced 
lovers. Under the influence of the profound 
serene beauty of the sunset hour, and of the 
expressions of the most sublime piety, they re- 
mained absorbed in thoughts which were almost 
prayers, and set the seal to the sacrifice both 
tacitly felt they would soon be called upon to 
make of all the earthly hopes and joys which had 
brightened their young lives. They returned to 
Rome the next day, but with a diflferent feeling 
from that with which they had left it. They felt 
a presentiment that thd end of their pilgrimage 
was at hand; they understood that their brief 
strange happiness, their short lifetime of love, 
was drawing to a close. It was not a bitter 
thought, not a sudden pain. It had been con- 
templated from afar in the silent hours of prayer 
and the calm communion of their souls with God. 
Their feelings were like those of the traveller ap- 
proaching the end of his journey, as the shades of 
evening gather around him, as the sun goes down 
behind the hills, and the moon, with her subdued 
and holy light, is rising in the tranquil sky. 

In the manner which his failing strength per- 
mitted, with a faltering step and aching frame, 
Andr^ always accompanied by his two devoted 
companions, witnessed the sacred ceremonies of 
the Holy Week. They did not attempt to mix 
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with the crowd in St. Peter s on Maundy Thurs- 
daj; or to brave the heat of the Sixtine Chapel ; 
but they knelt at the foot of the steps of the Scala 
Santa, and leant against the wooden cross of the 
Coliseum on Good Friday. From a distance they 
caught the sounds of that wonderful Miserere, the 
notes of which thrill on the ear like the cry of a 
sinner who repents, and touch the heart like the 
voice of a pardoning God. 

Then came the day of days in Rome, Easter- 
day, the glorious festival of the Christian Church. 
A peculiar joy fills the heart that morning, like to 
no other joy on earth. " Christ is risen," — those 
words, the exulting cry of triumphant faith, rise 
from the souls and from the lips of the assembled 
crowd. They seem to float in the air, to ring 
from every steeple, to re-echo from every neigh- 
bouring hill. The bells of St. Peter's proclaim it 
with their deep sonorous peaL Immense mid- 
titudes throng the great temple of Christendom ; 
the silver trumpets fill its dome with soul- 
ravishing melody. The hallelujahs of angels 
seem to mingle with the praises of men. And 
the Pontiff at the altar, and the worshippers in 
the nave, and the crowd about the portal-gates 
repeat with one voice, " Christ is risen again.'' 

At the end of the High Mass, Alice, Mdlle. de 
Tournefort, and Andre left the church by the 
sacristy door, and hastened towards the colonnade, 
where the carriage was waiting for them ; but he 
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suddenly stopped^ and entreated them to mix 
with the crowd assembled on the Piazza of St. 
Peter. They accordingly knelt down on the steps 
of the marble flight of stairs in front of the Basi- 
lica at the moment when the Holy Father came 
forward on the balcony to bless the city and the 
world, "urbi et orbi/' His powerful and melo- 
dious voice rang on the ears of all, and thrilled in 
the souls of many. It seemed to go forth far 
beyond the limits of the Eternal City, as if seek- 
ing through the wide world all the weary spirits, 
the aching bosoms, the breaking hearts of the 
great family which own his paternal sway; all 
the mourners, the sufferers, the forsaken ones of 
every clime under the sun. The blessing of the 
Vicar of Christ, of the successor of St. Peter, 
rested that day on many a head bowed down to 
receive it. It made its way to many hearts 
yearning to be consoled, cheered, and sent on 
their way rejoicing by that fatherly benediction ; 
but it appeared to descend with more than com* 
mon meaning, with more than ordinary sweetness 
on the two youthful strangers, the betrothed 
lovers kneeling side by side in a touching attitude 
of mutual support and trembling earnestness. It 
was to them as the pledge of an everlasting union 
in heaven, the only one they hoped or thought of 
now. 

Andr^ was leaning heavily on Alice at the 
moment the Pope withdrew. He whispered to 
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lier in so low a voice that she could hardly catch 
the sound, '^ Let us hasten to the carriage. I can 
scarcely stand/' 

As they crossed the piazza, the men and women, 
and even the children, made way for the young 
couple, and looked compassionately at Alice, 
whom they called " La Santarella Francese,'' the 
Guardian Angel of the pale stranger. With 
difficulty they reached the carriage,- and drove 
alongside the Tiber, and through the Trastevire, 
on their way back to the Piazza di Spagna. As 
they crossed the bridge near the broken arches, 
both of them turned round, and gave a long, 
lingering look on the dome of St. Peter's. 

A few 

hours later, Alice was gazing on it once more. 
She had unconsciously approached a window 
whence she could see the whole city lying in 
darkness before ha*, save where here and there 
a solitary lamp burned before an image of the 
Madonna. Gas had not then illuminated with 
its modem brightness the streets of Rome ; but 
the cupola of St Peter s, like a dome of living fire, 
was lighting up the midnight sky. She shrank 
back astonished and ahnost afinghted, for she 
had forgotten aU about the illumination of St. 
Peter's. She had forgotten every thing but the 
grief which had fallen upon her, and God^ who 
wajB giving her strength to bear it 

Q 
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As the Angelus was ringing, as the day was 
closing — the bright, beautiful Easter-day in Rome 
— Andr^ had breathed his last, with his hand 
clasped in hers. 

She gazed for a long time on the scenes where 
she had wandered, suffered, and prayed by his 
side ; on Rome, which he had so dearly loved, 
and whose sacred enjoyments and silent teachings 
had given them a foretaste of heaven amidst the 
pangs of one of earth's deepest trials. With her 
head leaning on the breast of her faithful friend, 
who was supporting her with a mother's tender- 
ness, she murmured these parting words, with an 
emotion she did not attempt to control — 

"Farewell, blessed sanctuaries! Farewell, chosen 
home of God on earth, where I would fain have 
lived, and above all would fain have died ! Fare- 
well, Andr^ ! Farewell, Rome ! '* 

Then, after a few moments' silence, she raised 
her eyes to heaven, and uttered St. Francis of 
Assisi's favourite ejaculation : " Deus meus et 
omnia ! " " My God and my all ! " 

A few days afterwards Alice was hearing 
Mass in the subterranean chapel of the church of 
St. Lawrence, out of the walls, and then went and 
knelt at a new-made grave in the cemetery of 
that ancient basilica, on which she had had en- 
graved the words of Holy Scripture, — "I shall 
go to him .... but he will not return to me." 

She went back to her own home and made 
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no considerable change in lier mode of life. It 
was still more solitary perhaps than heretofore. 
The late Baron's establishment was gradually 
reduced, and old servants pensioned off. One of 
the wings of the castle was converted into a hos- 
pital, where the aged and infirm persons of the 
neighbourhood were freely admitted. Mdlle. de 
Morlaix, with one of the Sisters of Charity, to 
whom she had committed the care of the hospital, 
was wont to seek out these objects of her tender 
compassion in the neighbouring villages, and 
conduct them herself to the home she had pro- 
vided for them. Mdlle. de Tournefort and some 
of her uncle's old friends, good and pious people 
all, remonstrated sometimes with her on the 
extent to which she carried almsgiving, and ex- 
pressed fears that she would end by injuring her 
fortune and her future prospects. 

"My future prospects are very simple," she 
would answer with a smile ; and there was an 
expression in her face which by its very sweet- 
ness checked further questioning. 

Two years elapsed, and the neighbours began 
to wonder what was to be the end of all Mdlle. 
de Morlaix's alterations in the old castle, and 
whether every portion of it was gradually to be 
dedicated to the same purpose as the left wing. 
Her lawyer and the Superioress of the Sisters of 
Charity had frequent interviews with her ; and 

Q 2 
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deeds were drawn up, and plans for building 
examined over and over again. At last business 
came to an end ; and one evening Alice de Mor- 
laix walked out upon the terrace where she had 
so often supported her grandfather's filtering 
steps, and where, a few days after his death, she 
had parted with Andr^. She gazed on those 
ancestral possessions once so fondly loved, and 
fixed, for the last time, her eyes upon them, as 
she had done on the view of Rome from the 
Pincian Hill on the eve of her departure from 
the Eternal City. But there was not the same 
struggle in her heart as on that mournful day ; 
and gratitude rather than resignation was now 
her prevailing feeling. The world, its wealth, its 
pleasures were nothing to her, and no absorbing 
human affection stood between her soul and God. 
Two years of solitude and prayer had done their 
work. She cared for nothing but to follow our 
Lord's advice to the young man whom when He 
had looked upon He loved — " to sell all, and give 
to the poor, and then to follow Him." Her mind 
was made up. There was no need for further 
delay. The sacrifice had been made long ago. 
The seed had been sown in tears ; now the har- 
vest was reaped in joy. The last look was given 
at the glorious landscape and the old towers of 
La Roche Yidal, and not a tear dimmed the eye: 
which rested upon them with affection, but not 
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with regret. Once more, as she had done in 
Borne, the young girl said, "Deus mens et 
omnia ;" and then turned away for ever from the 
home of her youth, and walked towards the tra- 
velling-carriage which was waiting at the gate of 
the garden where Andr^, the day he arrived at 
the Chateau, had seen her surrounded by a 
troop of joyous children. There were waiting for 
her Mdlle. de Toumefort, who was going to spend 
the rest of her days in her former little home 
near Lyons, which she had left out of kindness 
for her niece, but had always longed to return to ; 
a few old servants, whose tears were flowing fast ; 
the Sisters of the hospital ; and the Cur^ of the 
village, who had come to give a parting blessing 
to the daughter of his earliest friend, to the 
maiden he had instructed in childhood, and whose 
earliest steps in life he had guided. Alice knelt 
to receive that fervent benediction ; then tenderly 
embracing the Sisters, the sobbing women, and 
the children who were clinging to her dress, and 
waving her hand to the men, who were passing 
their rough ones over their eyes, she cried out, 
"Grod bless you!'" sprung into the coach, and 
went on her way rejoicing. 

Two more pictures have to be presented to 
the reader of this little tale before the volume 
is closed, and its simple incidents come to an 
end. 
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One is that of tlie hrm of Les Onneaux, near 
the beautiful village of JuTan9on, at haymaking 
tima The day is bright and hot ; a transparent 
golden haze hangs over the Yale of Pau ; the 
stillness is such that scarcely a leaf is stirrings 
even on the topmost branches of the tall elm- 
trees, under the shade of which is sitting Rose, 
the loveliest and the happiest of farmers' wives 
in the Hautes or the Basses Pyrenees. She had 
just brought the haymakers their dinner, and is 
now playing with her child, a rosy boy of one 
year old, who rolls from his mother s knee into 
the heaps of sweet-smelling hay with shrieks of 
delight. It is a charming scene of rural life. The 
waters of the Gave are peacefully flowing with a 
low, murmuring sound on one side of the beautiful 
meadow, and a rising bank, crowned with a variety 
of fruit-trees, rises in the background. Henri 
Lacaze is superintending the loading of a waggon 
of hay at the opposite extremity of the field, and 
directing the labours of his men; but his eyes 
often wander towards the- spot where his wife is 
sitting with her baby in her arms. Every object 
in sight harmonizes with the glowing landscape, 
which itself combines the brilliant colouring of 
Italy with the grandeur and the verdure of Alpine 
scenery. The wild flowers, warmed by the sunshine 
and trodden under the feet of the mowers, emit 
the most balmy odours, and smell like the heaps 
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of crushed rose-leaves in the gardens of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence. And the Rose of 
Juran<jon, the happy wife of the most loving hus- 
band, the mother of the laughing boy whose arms 
are stretched out towards his father, and whose 
little bare feet dance with impatience on her 
knees, because she detains him in her fond em- 
brace; every feature in her face, every glance 
of her bright eyes is beaming with joy, even as 
the sunshine is sparkling in the blue waters of the 
Gave. 

And now a woman in deep mourning appears 
at the gate which leads from the field to the high 
road, and advances towards the spot where the 
farmer's wife is sitting. The moment she throws 
up her veil Rose recognizes her, and they are soon 
folded in each other's arms. " my sweet angel, 
is it you ? Is it really you ? Henri, Henri, what 
are you about? What's the matter with you, 
that you do not come running here directly?'' 
The farmer slowly approached, but no sooner did 
he see Mdlle. de Morlaix than he respectfully took 
off his hat, and his sun-burnt countenance ex- 
hibited almost as much satisfaction as his wife's. 
Alice sat down between them on a heap of new- 
mown hay. The baby hid his face on his mother s 
shoulder, glancing now and then with a halt-shy, 
half-amused look at the stranger. Rose kept re- 
peating from the fulness of her heart, *' My sweet 
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angely my dear angel, what happiness it is to see 
you again i" At first Alice remained silent, then 
she held out her arms to the little boy, who, after 
a moment's hesitation, went to her and held up 
his rosy mouth to be kissed. Soon he began to 
play with a little cross she wore, suid showed it to 
his parents with signs of delight. 

"^Ah, Mademoiselle,'' said Henri, ''we have 
never ceased to think of you/' 

''Ah, that is true," chimed in Rose ; "and to 
pray for you also. We have so longed to see you 
and hear about you. Oh, if you could only be as 
happy as we are! If we could give you half 
our happiness — a large half too— would we not, 
Henri?" 

" True, wife, and not grudge it either," Farmer 
Lacaze said ; but looking at Alice, in a hesitating 
manner he added, " I am not sure, however, that 
our sort of happiness would exactly suit Made- 
moiselle." 

Rose and Alice both looked at Henri; the 
former with a puzzled expression of countenance ; 
the latter in a way that made him feel he had 
guessed rightly. No, it was no earthly joy, how- 
ever pure, that could fill the void of her deep heart. 

" Dear Rose," she said, " I have come here on 
purpose to see you, to witness your happiness, to 
make acquaintance with this little child, and to 
. • . . bid you farewell" " 
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A cloud obscured at once Rose's joyous face. 
"Why, why farewell?" she said. "Where are 
you going, my sweet angel V 

She turned towards her husband, as if asking 
him to explain Alice's meaning. "I have been 
to Betharam,'" the latter said, "to return thanks 
for God's mercies to us all since the day we three 
knelt there together at the foot of the cross. The 
qrowning mercy of my life has been the caU to a 
religious life . . . ." 

" I thought so," said Henri. 

" You are going to be a nun," Rose ejaculated. 

" A Sister of Charity," Alice answered. 

" Ah, you were always fend of the poor and 
the sick and little children. It came as natural 
to you as to me to love animals." 

Alice smiled, and Henri said, " Well, Almighty 
God has made angels and women ; but I have a 
sort of notion that He sometimes throws the two 
into one." 

This made both Rose and Alice laugh, and they 
did not speak much more of the future that day. 
But Rose showed Alice her pretty home, her 
garden full of bees and flowers, and her child's 
cradle and her home-spun linen, and told her 
Henri was the best of husbands. And Alice made 
her several presents, and said a few words of 
affectionate advice which the farmer's wife never 
forgot ; and then there was a parting, and the last 
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links were broken between Mdlle. de Morlaix and 
the world. 

A few months elapsed, and then in the chapel 
of the Rue du Bac, at Paris, Alice was enrolled in 
the array of devoted combatants, now sixteen thou- 
sand strong, which, since the days of St. Vincent 
of Paul, has fought the good fight in every part 
of the world ; which ministers to sufferers in every 
clime and every nation, and sends -forth its detach- 
ments at a moment's notice wherever war, disease^ 
or poverty calls them to the bedside of the dying 
soldier, to the wards of the fever hospital, to the 
haunts of misery or the abodes of despair ; whose 
ranks are daily thinned by hardships and pesti- 
lence, and recruited in every land and in every 
class of society; which commands love and re- 
verence wherever its legions go forth in the name 
of God and St. Vincent, to conquer the world 
by loving deeds and heroic actions, by their lives, 
and by their deaths. 

If Sister Genevieve, as Mdlle. de Morlaix was 
now called, possessed a peculiar gift for consoling 
those suffering under bereavement, if she knew 
how to encourage those who had suffered from 
blighted human hopes, and by a few unpretend- 
ing words how to initiate them into the joys 
reserved for all who, having been mourners once, 
have found the only lasting happiness which 
can exist on earth, it was doubtless that peculiar 
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trials had made her acquainted with grief, and 
given her a more than common sympathy with 
sorrows of a similar kind. She knew how to bind 
up the wounds of the heart with as skilful a ten- 
derness as her sisters daily evince in the ambu- 
lance or the hospital: and many a one whom 
she visited in her daily rounds of mercy thought, 
like Henri Lacaze, that it was difficidt to say 
whether Sister Genevieve was most like a woman 
or an angel 



THE END. 
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